MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, May, 1891. 


THE BATTLE OF RONCESVALLES 
IN THE KARLAMAGNUS SAGA. 


RUNZIVAL’S BARDAGI. 


SaGA, in Old Norse, means a narration and, 


strictly speaking, should be confined to such | 


prose works as bear in themselves the evi- 
dence of having been handed down by oral 
tradition for a certain period, before being 
committed to writing. In practical usage, 
however, the term Saga is applied to almost 
the entire body of the Old Norse prose-litera- 
ture. It thus embraces equally historical 
works and works of the imagination. 

The bloom of the Old Norse Saga was fol- 
lowed, as everywhere else in literary history, 
by an after-bloom less original, less vigorous. 
Expansion, imitation, invention played their 
parts here as everywhere, during the epigonic 
period. In the thirteenth century Iceland, 
the centre of the great Saga movement, de- 
clined rapidly from its position as a high- 
spirited self-governing state, toward that of 
vassalage to Norway. At the death of Gup- 
MUND, bishop of Holar, in 1237, the metropol- 
itan of Nidaros Norway appointed, by his 
own authority, Norwegians to both Icelandic 
sees, Sk4lholt and Holar. . Henceforward 
neither folk nor clergy had any voice in the 
election of their bishops. The Norwegian 
kings meanwhile induced one and another 
island chieftain to become his vassals or to 
cede their lands, on condition of receiving 
them back upon a feudal tenure. Availing 
themselves then of the ecclesia to interfere 
in civil affairs and of their Icelandic vas- 
sals as emissaries, they stepped forward 
more openly. 1Finally in 1262-64 the Althings 
decision, that Iceland should become a tribu- 
tary state of the Norwegian crown, secured 
universal ratification. The literary decline 
had, however, already set in and the loss of in- 
dependence only served to accelerate the 
downward movement and prevent Iceland 


1 All (four) quarters of the country save the east-firths as- 
sented to union 1262; east-firths 1264. 


from ever again assuming her former position, 
as the centre of Scandinavian art-life. 

From the time especially of Hakon Hakono- 
son (1204-63) down, Norwegian rulers took an 
active interest in contemporary literature. As 
a result, there appeared in the thirteenth. 
century a number of transcriptions into Old 
Norse of the heroic tales of central and south- 
ern Europe. These translations naturally 
assumed in the north the form of epic expres- 
sion native to that literature, i. ¢., the Saga, or 
prose story-telling form, rather than the metri- 
cal version. 

The Karlamagnus Saga is the most impor- 
tant of the collections of prose-tales of the 
thirteenth century that Old Norse literature 
drew from Romance sources. It had apparent- 
ly no prototype and consisted of a free para- 
phrasing and combining of such poems, having 
Charlemagne and his peers for their central 
figures, as fell under the notice of the com- 
pilers, or appeared to them and their royal 
patrons as worthy of being retold. Two 
versions of this Saga are extant, the elder 
dating probably from the first half of the thir- 
teenth century, the younger from the close of 
the same century, or the beginning of the fol- 
lowing. There is also a Danish version of the 
fifteenth century. Each of the Norse versions 
is represented by two MSS. designated re- 
spectively by UNGER as A.a. and B.b. 

The younger version (B.b.) is based upon 
the elder, but differs from it in greater breadth 
of narrative, new incidents borrowed from 
other sources being inserted; in greater con- 
ciseness of statement; andin a modification of 
certain details, upon the authority of works 
unknown to the earlier transcriber. 

Thus an entirely new episode, about Fru 
Olif and her son Landres, is given by B. and, 
while A. devotes sixty lines to describing 
Guinelun’s appointment as ambassador to Mar- 
sile (strophes 244-313, ed. MULLER), B. gives 
only twelve lines thereto. Again, in the 
earlier version, Turpin perishes at Roncesval- 
les. The author of the younger version had 
at his hand the ‘Speculum Historiale’ of 
VINCENT DE BEAvvals, according to which 
Turpin took no part in the strife. Wherever, 
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therefore, Turpin is mentioned in A, B substi- 
tutes earl Walter. Sometimes, however, the 
younger recension is more correct and com- 
plete than the elder. 

The younger text is preserved intact, the 
elder has many lacunae. UNGER’s edition, 
from which we draw our translation, employs 
the elder text as basis, the younger for emen- 
dations. The Danish version of the fifteenth 
century was based upon an Old Norse original, 
corresponding to the elder text. 

There are ten episodes or sections in the 
Saga, of which the eighth is devoted to the 
Battle of Roncesvalles. 


TRANSLATION OF THE EIGHTH SECTION OF 
THE KARLAMAGNUS SAGA.—THE BATTLE 
OF RONCESVALLES.2 


After these things, Charlemagne made 
ready his expedition to Spain, as he had 
promised when he went to Jerusalem, and 
there went with him (the) twelve peers and all 
the best troops of his kingdom. King Charle- 
magne was for seven successive years in Spain 
and subdued all the country along the sea, so 
that there was neither wall nor castle that he 
had not overcome; nor district nor town3 save 
Saragosse, which stands on a_ mountain. 
There King Marsilius the heathen ruled, he 
who loved not God, but believed in Mahomet 
and Apollin, but they will betray him (1 to 9). 


Il. 


It happened one day, that King Marsilius 
had gone under an olive tree into the shadow 
and seated himself upon a marble stone, and 
about him 100,000 men. He called his dukes 
and ‘earls to him and said ‘* Good Captains,”’ 
‘what sin has befallen us? King Charle- 
magne is come to destroy us and I know 
that he will join battle with us. But come ye 
and do so well, that ye counsel me, as wise 
men, and save me from shame and death, as 
it behooves you to do.”’ 

But no heathen answered him a word, save 
Blancandin of the castle Valsund. He wasa 


2 Numerals after each chapter of text refer to correspond- 
ing verses in M@Luer’s edition of the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ 
1878. 


3 Tun has evidently here this sense, 
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very wise man, white haired and well-extolled 
for his knightly qualities and a giver of good 
counsel to his king. 

He said to the king: ‘‘ Fear not, send word 
to King Charlemagne the proud, a costly em- 
bassy and firm friendship. Give him lions, 
bears and large dogs and hawks, 700 camels 
and 1000 goshawks that have moulted, and 4oo 
mules laden with gold and silver, and wagons 
laden with precious things, and so many 
besants must be there, that king Charlemagne 
can give thereof wages to all his knights. 
Now he has been here seven years continuous- 
ly and it is time for him to go to France, there 
he lives in great ease. But thou shalt seek 
him there at Michaelmas, accept Christianity, 
become with good-will his man and hold all 
Spain (as feoff) from him. But if he wiil have 
hostages from us, then we will send him twen- 
ty or ten to confirm our friendship, one of thy 
sons and mine too, and it is better that they be 
slain than that we lose Spain and all our 
power and possessions, for it has now come to 
that pass.’’ The heathen answered: That is 
excellent counsel.’’ Then said Blancandin: 
‘If it be so done, I will wager my head that 
king Charlemagne will goto France with all 
his army, and every one of his men will go to 
his own home. King Charlemagne will be at 
Aix, his chapel, and make ready his feast. 
Time will pass by but king Charlemagne will 
not hear tidings from us, for we will not go 
thither; but king Charlemagne will be wroth 
on this account and cause his hostages to be 
slain, and it is better that they lose their lives 
than that we lose Spain the good. The 
heathen answered: ‘That is excellent coun- 
sel.’’ And so their assembling ended (1c-61). 


III. 


After these counsellings, Marsilius called to 
him his friends, those whom I will now name : 
Clarges of Balagued, Estomariz and Eudropiz 


' his comrade, Priam, Greland, Batiel and his 


Blancandin, and he 


kinsman Mattheu, Joel and Mabriant and 
told Blancandin, their 


| leader, to introduce that matter which the 


king will have presented to king Charlemagne. 
These were the ten most wicked and most 
guileful men of all his company. And then 
king Marsilius said to them: ‘‘ Ye shall go on 
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my embassy to king Charlemagne, he is now 
encamped about the city of Acordies (Cor- 
dova). Ye shall bear in your hands olive 
branches—that betokens peace and meekness, 
and, if ye can bring about a peace between us, 
ye shall receive from me gold and silver, lands 
and garments. The heathen answered: ‘“Thou 
hast spoken well, but we will do better.”’ King 
Marsilius said: ‘‘ Beg king Charlemagne to 
deal mercifully with me, and say to him, with- 
out a doubt I will become his man and go to 
meet him before this month passes, with tooo 
of my best men, and accept the Christian law 
and comply with his will.’’  Blancandin 
answered: ‘thou wilt get good therefrom.”’ 
The king caused then ten white mules to be 
led forth; the bridles were of gold but the 
saddles of silver. And then every one of them 
mounted upon the back of his own mule and 
they went their way to king Charlemagne ; 
and he cannot so be on his guard, that they 
will not deceive him somewhat (62-95). 
IV. 

The emperor Charlemagne had at this time 
won the city of Cordova and thrown down the 
walls and taken much property, gold and 
silver and costly garments, and there was no 
one in the city who was not either slain or 
made Christian. But that same day, when 
the ambassadors of king Marsilius came to 
meet king Charlemagne, he sat in a garden 
and diverted himself and his friends with him, 
Rollant and Olivier, Samson and Auxiens, and 
Hotun the strong and Baeringr, Nemes the 
good duke and Richard the earl, Guinelun, 
Engeler, and, where these were, there was a 
multitude of other men; there were 15000 
Frenchmen and all sat under (upon?) costly 
stuffs to cool themselves and played chess, and 
some backgammon, both young and old, and 
the pieces were alternately of gold and pure 
silver, and similarly the squares on the board 
were alternately gilded and covered with 
white silver. Some rode forth for their diver- 
sion, some fenced. But the emperor Charle- 
magne sat under a tree in the shade. And 
thereafter the ambassadors of king Marsilius 
came thither and at once dismounted from 
their mules and went before king Charlemag- 


greeted courteously king Charlemagne. ‘‘My 
lord, the king,’’ he said, ‘‘may God watch 
over thee, he who created heaven and earth 
and was fastened toa cross, to loose us from 
hell’s tortures; him should we serve, but no 
other. King Marsilius sent these words to 
thee, that he will come to meet thee and bt- 
come a Christian, if thou willest it. He will 
give thee gold and silver, according to thy 
desire; he will give thee lions and bears, dogs 
and fleet horses, that are much to be praised ; 
700 camels, 1ooo goshawks, wagons laden with 
good treasures and costly garments, and 400 
mules, charged with gold and silver; and 
thereof canst thou give wages to all thy guards- 
men and knights. Thou hast been here now 
seven years, and it is time for thee to go back 
to France. Thither our king will seek thee 
and allow himself to be baptised and become 
thy man and hold all Spain (as feoff) from thee 
and be tributary to thee all the days of thy life.’’ 
But when he had thus brought forward his 
message and ended his speech, the emperor 
Charlemagne answered his speech in this 
wise. ‘‘God be praised,”’ he said, ‘‘ that it is 
as thou sayest. If king Marsilius does as thou 
hast just reported, then I ask nothing further 
for myself.’ Then king Charlemagne bowed 
his head for a short time and thought thereon, 
but thereafter he held up his head, and he 
was very lordly of face,and was not hasty in 
speech. It was his custom to speak slowly. 
Then he answered thus the speech of the 
ambassadors. ‘‘Know ye,”’ he said, ‘‘that Mar- 
silius your king is my greatest possible enemy, 
how can I believe this that he will hold what 
ye have said to me?’’ Blancandin answered: 
‘‘With my hostages we will confirm it from 
now till Michaelmas; then king Marsilius will 
come to thee and accept Christianity.’?’ Then 
spake king Charlemagne, ‘‘God can still 
save him, if he will do that.’’ Now even- 
ing approached, and when the sun had set 
king Charlemagne caused the mules of the 
ambassadors to be led to the stall. Then 
tents were set up, and thereafter the messen- 
gers were led thither and twelve men ap- 
pointed to serve them, and no kind of meat or 
drink was lacking. But when they had eaten, 
they went to their beds and slept until day- 


ne, where he sat. Blancandin spoke first and | break (96-162). 
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V. 

But, when night had passed, Charlemagne 
the emperor rose up at dawn and listened to 
the matins and mass and all the services, and 
then king Charlemagne called upon his noble 
men, for he wished to follow the counsel of the 
Frenchmen. And thereafter in the morning, 
when the emperor Charlemagne had seated 
himself at a table and upon his high seats and 
called to him his barons, the twelve peers 
came, those whom king Charlemagne loved 
much, and more than rooo other Frenchmen 
came. Earl Guinelun was also there, who 


began the treason, and then they took coun-— 


sel, but that ended ill, which was worse (or, 
as was to be expected, B.). Now when they 
were all together at this assembly, king 
Charlemagne began his speech in this wise: 
‘‘Good captains,’’ he said, ‘‘take counsel for 
me and for yourselves. King Marsilius sent 
hither his messengers, as ye know, and he 
offers me great wealth; many lions, good 
horses, 400 camels charged with gold from 
Arabia, and 100 mules. He will also give me 
50 wagons laden with precious things, and he 
will come to meet me in France and will hold 
Spain (as a feoff) from me and be subject to 
me all his life long, and he will give me hos- 
tages (as a surety) that this shall be fulfilled ; 
but I do not know what he has in mind.”’ 
Charlemagne closed his speech. The French 
replied, ‘*We must think over this.” Then 
Rollant stood up and spoke thus: ‘Thou 
trustest without justification king Marsile. 
Seven years are now passed, since we came 
to his land, and I have endured many troubles 
in thy service. I conquered for thee the city 
of Nobilis and Morinde, Valterne and Pine, 
Balauigie, Rudile, Sibili, Port and Aulert, 
which stands on the borderland. But king 
Marsilius has often shown treachery and 
breach of faith toward thee. A short time ago 
he sent to thee twelve of his barons, in the 
same guise as he now sends, and every one of 
them had in his hand an olive-branch, and 
they bore such tidings as these reported 
yesterday evening, that their king would 
become a Christian; thou tookest then coun- 
sel with the Frenchmen, but they advised 
thee unwisely. Thou sentest then two of thy 
earls to king Marsilius, Basan and Basilies, and 


he did like anevil traitor, and caused them 
to lose their lives.—‘‘ Continue thy warfare 
sire,’’ said Rollant, ‘‘and go with all thy force 
to Saragucie; but thereafter let us besiege the 


_ city and desist not, until we capture it, and so 
avenge our men, those whom the traitor 


caused to be slain.’’ The emperor Charle- 


magne bent his head and stroked his beard 
and moustache, and answered not a word. 


The Frenchmen then kept silence, all save 


earl Guinelun. He rose up and went before 
Charlemagne and began: ‘Good 
_ emperor,”’ he said, “thou must not trust the 


counsel of a foolish man, neither my counsel 
nor that of others, unless there be gain there- 


_in for thee. But since king Marsilius has sent 


thee word, that he will become a Christian 
and thy vassal, that man who refuses it, cares 
not what death we suffer. But it is not right 
that proud counsels should prevail,—let us 
abandon foolishness and accept hale coun- 
sels.""—After these words of earl Guinelun, 
Nemes went before king Charlemagne, and 
there was no better man in all king Charle- 
magne’s guard. He began: ‘“ King Charle- 
magne,”’ said he, ‘‘hear the answer of earl 
Guinelun; it were exceeding well, if that which 
he has said should be performed. Now king 
Marsilius is overcome in his kingdom; thou 
hast won from him castles and cities, districts 
and towns, and subdued under thee wellnigh 
all his kingdom, and he is self-compassionate, 
when he begs for mercy, and that were great 
dishonor, if he should not serve to thy honor. 
Now thou must, for God’s sake and thine own 
honor, show mercy to him; send to him now 
one of thy barons.—If he will insure thee with 
hostages, as he has declared, then that is well 
and it is wise that this host move not."’ Several 
Frenchmen answered: ‘‘Thou hast spoken 


well, duke’’ (163-243). 


CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH. 


| New York City. 


MR. FLEAY ON NICHOLAS UDALL. 


Mr. F.G. FLe ay, in his invaluable but exasper- 
ating ‘Chronicle History of the London Stage,’ 
published last year, has expressed himself with 


_a singular lack of clearness on the subject of 
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NicHoLas UDALL,! the author of ‘‘ Roister 
Doister.’’ At p. 16 he tells us: 


‘On Aug. 8, [1564,] Ezechias, made by Mr. 
Udall, was acted by King’s College men only 
at ix. of the clock at night. This was an Eng- 
lish play. No inference can be drawn (as Mr. 
Collier supposed, i. 184) as to Udall’s not 
dying in 1557. The play may have been an 
old one.”’ 


Yet at p. 59 we have the following note: 


‘*Rafe Royster Doyster, by Nicholas Udall, 
was entered S|tationers’]. R[egister]. 1566-7. 
It was probably acted early (I conjecture 
6th March, 1561), as it, like other plays of the 
first three years of Elizabeth, was a revival of 
an Edward VI. interlude. Butin this instance a 
thorough revision was made, and, I think, the 
whole play was rewritten. Compare the Psal- 
mody at the end with that in the play, and 
note the use of Queen (not King) in the play 
itself. I think it fartoo finished a production 
in its present state as published 1566-7 to have 
remained unimitated for ten years; and it 
certainly does not follow that becatise the 
letter in it was quoted in Sir Thomas Wilson’s 
Rule of Reason in 1551, the rest of the play 
remained equally unaltered. The allusion to 
Plautus and Terence in the Prologue shows 
the models the author had before him..... 
The acting of Ezechias before the Queen at 
Cambridge in 1564, also by Udall, would point 
to a still later date than I have conjectured, 
viz., to Christmas 1564-5. Elizabeth may 
have met with Udall at Cambridge, and com- 
manded another play of him, if she liked the 
Ezechias.’’ 


Further, in his ‘‘ List of Authors,’’ at p. 
378, Mr. FLEAyY gives UDALL’s name with 
“1560, 1564”’ as ‘‘ date of writing.’’ Surely 
this entry, taken in connection with the note 
at p. 59, just quoted, justifies one in ascribing 
to Mr Fveay the belief that UDALL himself 
revised his own ‘ Roister Doister’’ for the 
(conjectural) performance of 1561, and that 
the ‘‘Ezechias’’ was written, as well as played, 
in 1564. What then, is the reason that Mr. 
FLEAay, at p. 16, refuses to allow COLLIER to 
draw an inference from the performance of 
the ‘‘ Ezechias’’ in 1564 ‘‘as to Udall’s not 
dying in 1557,’’ when he himself apparently 
draws the same inference at p. 59? And 
further, what does he make of the supposed 
record of UDALL’s burial on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, 1556 (‘‘23 die Nicolas Yevedall’’), first 


x Compare the inconsistent statements of (1) 
“Udall died in 1565” (ii, 352). (2) ** Udall died in 1557” 
(ii, 365). 


quoted from the register of burials in the parish 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminister, by Cooper, in 
his Shakespeare Society edition of ‘ Roister 
Doister ’’ and ‘‘ Gorbuduc,”’ 1847, p. xxxiv ? 
This record corresponds remarkably well with 
the MS. note by BALE printed in BLIss’s edi- 
tion of Woon’s ‘Athenae Oxonienses,’ 1813, 
i, 213, n. 5: ‘Nic. Udallus obijt A. D. 1557, 
Westmonasterii sepultus.’’ If the ‘‘ Nicolas 
Yevedall”’ buried in 1556 was the author of 
‘*Roister Doister,’’ Mr. FLEAy’s suggestion 
that ELIZABETH ‘‘may have met with Udall 
at Cambridge [in 1564, apparently], and com- 
manded another play of him,’’ seems singular- 
ly idle. One is astonished to find it—of all 
places—in a section put into its present shape 
expressly that the reader may, in the words of 
the author, ‘‘judge of the minuteness and ac- 
curacy of my work, and decide if he can with- 
hold his judgment in cases where I may have 
to anticipate my farther investigations until 
they also shall pass the press.””, If Mr. FLEAy 
does not admit the identity of ‘‘ Yevedall’’ with 
UDALL,? or if he has discovered fresh evidence 
as to the date of UDALL’s death, surely he 
should tell usso in this ‘‘intercalatory section”’ ; 
but he does not even mention the ‘‘ Yevedall ”’ 
entry. From a scholar so censorious as Mr. 
FLEAy and so little inclined to extenuate the 
merits of his own work, one surely has a 
right to expect more clearness in so impor- 
tant a matter. 


GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE MORRIS-SKEAT CHAUCER. 


WHILE agreeing in the main with Prof. ToL- 
MAN’S notes on the Morris-SKEAT edition of 
CHAUCER’S ‘Prologue’ etc. (Mop. LANG. 
NorTES, V, 233 ff.), | venture to dissent from him 
in one or two slight particulars. 

L. 83, ‘‘evene lengthe’’ is not ‘ proper 
height’? (what was the proper height of a 
squire ?) bu. ‘ middle stature.’ 

L. 107. I think it would have puzzled Robin 

2 UDALL’s name is written ‘ Vuedale” in the MS. which 
contains his and LELanp’s pageant-verses for ANNE BOLEYN 
(Royal MS. 18. A. Ixiv, leaf 1; see FuRNIVALL, ‘ Ballads from 
Manuscripts,’ I, 378, Ballad Society), and “ Uvedale’’ in the 
the register of the Privy Council, March 14,1542 (NICHOLAS, 
* Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council,’ VII, 153, 
quoted by Coorrr, p. xvii.). 
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Hood himself, to shoot an arrow so that it 
would come down feather-end foremost. The 
feathers on the arrow were called ‘‘low”’ or 
‘*high ’’ according as they were trimmed close 
or not close to the shaft. Cf. AscHAm, ‘ Tox- 
ophilus’ (ARBER’s ed., p. 133), where the whole 
matter is explained. 

L. 562. I should like to know when the 
mould of a bell was ever called a “‘ press.”’ 

Passing now to the book itself, I would re- 
mark :— 

L. 320, ‘* Purchasing, conveyancing.”’ I do 
not believe that purchasing ever had this mean- 
ing. Here as elsewhere in CHAUCER, purchas 
is gain, acquisition ; and here the meaning is 
that though the Sergeant amassed wealth 
very rapidly, he did itso cautiously and so 
adroitly as always to keep ‘‘‘o’ the windy 
side of the law.”’ 

L. 386. A morma/l was not ‘a cancer or 
gangrene.’’ ViGoNius (TRAHERON’S version, 
1550) describes the symptoms of the morte- 
male, from which it seems to have been an 
aggravated type of eczema. 

K. T., l. 153 ‘‘liggyng by and by”’ means 
lying side by side. See examples in ‘ Oxford 
Dict.’ 

L. 158. The coat-armour was not “ the ar- 
mour covering the breast,’’ but the surcoat 
or long gown worn by the knights over 
their armour, on which (and not on the cors- 
let, which could not be seen) the wearer’s 
armorial bearings were emblazoned, whence 
the term ‘coat-of-arms.’ Cf. ‘‘Sire Thopas,”’ 
who, arming for battle, puts on first a hacque- 
ton or jacket, then a habergeon or light mail- 
coat, then a hauberk, 


* And over his cote-armour, 
As white as is a lily flour.’’ 


In the glossary the wood is properly explain- 
ed, but the note is not corrected. 

L. 297. The note misses the point. To 
love par amour does not mean ‘‘to love 
excessively,’’ but tolove sexually. Palamoun 
urges that he was the first to love Emelye ; 
to which Arcite replies that Palamoun sup- 
posed she was Venus, and loved her as a 
goddess, whereas he was the first to love her 
par amour, i. e. as a woman. 

L.. 360 should be “ his neck lies in pledge.” 
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L. 364 should be rendered ‘‘he secretly 
watches for an opportunity to slay himself.’’ 

L. 1078, ‘‘Cithaeron, Sacred to Venus.’’ 
The annotator here makes the same mistake 
as CHAUCER. Cithzron, the mountain range 
between Beeotia and Attica, had nothing to do 
with Venus. CHAUCER, misled by the appella- 
tion ‘‘ Citherea’’ (1. 1356), confuses the island 
Cythera with the mountain Cithzron. 

L. 1173, ‘‘infortune of Marte.’’ Inastrology 
Saturn was called ‘‘infortune major,’’ and 
Mars ‘‘infortune minor.’’ See ALSTEDIUS s. 
Astrologia. 

L. 1187. I cannot bring myself to accept 
the explanation that the two stars Puella and 
Rubeus, shining over the head of Mars, were 
“two figures in geomancy’’; though I am 
not prepared to show that any ancient astron- 
omer had detected or conjectured the Martian 
satellites. 


I leave these notes as they were originally 
written, though since their writing I have 
received a copy of SKEAT’s new (1891) edition 
of the ‘Prologue.’ In some respects it is an 
improvement on the former. The notes con- 
firm Prof. ToiMAN’s explanation of ‘‘therto”’ 
(l. 78), ‘‘Austin’’ (1. 187), and the force of 
‘*may ”’ in 1. 230; also my own explanations of 
‘‘evene lengthe ”’ and fetheres lowe,”’ citing 
the passage from ‘Toxophilus.’. They ex- 
plain ‘‘for any thing”’ (1. 276) as any cost’”’— 
a questionable improvement. At Il. 323 and 
420 fuller accounts are given of the ‘‘humours’”’ 
and temperaments. 

On 1. 417, Prof. SkEAT correctly explains 
that the physicians ‘‘knew how to observe a 
fortunate ascendent,’’ and also that ‘‘the ascen- 
dent is the point [rather that house] of the 
zodiacal circle which happens to be ascen- 
ding abeve the horizon at a given moment ”’ ; 
but he does not explain how this is fortunate 
or otherwise. The ascendent was fortunate 
when it was in a fortunate sigv, such as Aries 
or Leo, or when it contained a fortunate 
planet, such as Jupiter or Venus. But what 
CHAUCER means is, not ‘ generally fortunate,’ 
but favorable for the treatment of the disease. 
The heavenly bodies and the zodiacal signs 
were supposed to have special relations to the 
human body and its maladies ; and hence the 
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‘‘ perfit practisour ’’ had to understand how to 
choose his hours for the preparation and ad- 
ministration of his remedies. 

To ll. 12-14 Prof. SKEAT makes a strange 
innovation, printing them thus :— 

«* Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 

(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 

To ferne halwes.”’ 
The syntax would then be ‘‘to goon on pil- 
grimages to ferne halwes,’’ a construction most 
awkwardly and un-Chaucerly split in two by 1. 
13 driven inlike a wedge. And in his note he 
remarks ‘‘Chaucer has ‘to go seken halwes,’ ”’ 
a reading which his text makes impossible. 

I am glad to see that in the brief life of 
CHAUCER prefixed there is no reference to the 
raptus of Cecilia Chaumpayne, which has 
most unpardonably been allowed to stand in 
previous editions without explanation, lead- 
ing students to suppose that the poet was guilty 
of abominable crime. I have no doubt that 
the offence with which CHAUCER was charged 
was that known as raptus heredis, or unlaw- 
fully taking an heir or heiress from the cus- 
tody of his or her feudal guardian. See the 
‘Provisions of Merten’ (1235-6) and also 
13 Edw. I, c. 35 (1285) De raptu heredis, where 
the writ runs... ‘‘quare talem heredem infra 
aetatem, cujus maritagium ad ipsum A [the 
guardian] pertinet, rapuit et abduxit’’ etc., 
and the whole text shows that the raptus is 
simple abduction, the punishment being im- 
prisonment, while that for rape was death. 
Moreover, rape being a plea of the crown, the 
injured party could not release the offender as 
Cecilia released CHAUCER. When we con- 
sider how these wardships were bestowed 
under the Plantagenets, we can easily see 
that CHAUCER’S offence may have been an act 
of the purest humanity. 

I take this opportunity to note an error in 
Mr. SKEAT’s edition of the Minor Poems. In 
‘B. D.’ Il. 1020-28 he prints : 


she woulde not. ... 

...sende men into Walakye... 

To Alisaundre, ne into Turkye 

And bid him faste, anoon that he 

Go hoodles into the drye se. 

Here the comma should be taken from 

‘‘faste’’ and put after ‘‘Turkye.’’ ‘‘ Faste 
anoon’’ means ‘‘immediately thereafter.” 


Wo. HanpD BROWNE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


WENDELS. 


RECENT editors of the ‘‘ Elene”’ have made of 
this word a difficulty where there was none; 
and have done so, I think, by making ety- 
mology rather than usage their guide. 

In prose I find the word in ‘ Boethius,’: the 
‘Chronicle,’2 and frequently in ‘ Orosius’3; of 
course other texts may furnish more ex- 
amples, but these are sufficient. While I 
agree with SCHILLING that the word is used 
with some looseness of signification, I concur 
in the note of Foxs: ‘‘ Wendel Sae; the Wen- 
del Sea.—This was either the whole of the 
Mediterranean Sea, or that part of it which is 
called the Adriatic.”” And I justify THorPE®6 in 
untformly rendering it ‘Mediterranean.’ Such 
is its regular prose usage. 

Is it likely that the word has any other mean- 
ing? Has poetry made a common noun out 
of a place name? 

I think not. 

The word is omitted from the ‘Handy Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary’ of HARRISON and BASKER- 
VILL, and yet it occurs in ‘“‘ Elene,’”’ and in the 
‘Metres of Boethius’ (xxvi, line 61).7 In the 
latter passage the poet is avowedly paraphras- 
ing the prose version. Hence, wendelsé of the 
poem is identical with wende/sé of the prose ; 
and therefore, the Mediterranean. Tupper, 
it is true, in his free translation renders ‘‘mid- 
winding sea,’’ but that is not a blemish in a 
version so inaccurate. He has evidently 
translated without regard to the prose original. 

How then can we escape rendering wendel- 
sé, ‘‘Elene”’ 231, Mediterranean Sea? The 
queen sets off on her journey either from Rome 
or from Constantinople. In either case she 
must traverse the Mediterranean, and the poet 
knows it; for the poem makes mention of 
places and persons not nearly so prominent, 
and there can be no doubt that Cynewulf was 
possessed of a sufficient knowledge of the rela- 

1 Fox’s edition, London, 1864, p. 194. 

2 Parker MS. Annal 885, EARLB’s edition, p, 84; PLumMgr, 
' pe edition, p. 8 (four times) ; 12 (twice); 14 (twice) ; 
22 (seven times), etc, 

4“ Kénig Aelfred’s Angelsiichsische Bearbeitung der Welt- 
geschichte des Orosius.”’ p. 9. 

s ‘ Boethius,’ p. 358. 

6 ‘Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius,’ London, 1853 
(bound with Pautt’s ‘ Life of Alfred the Great’), 

7Cited by Fox’s unsatisfactory text, on page 335. In 
Gren, it would be line 31a. 
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tive position of places, since ‘Orosius’ was a | 
standard text-book in the monastery schools.® | 
And hence, in this poem containing so many | 
geographical names, he specifies the sea | 
Helena must cross. The orthography of the | 
word, then, is Wendels@, as WULKER and Gar- | 
NETT print it. | 

Moreover, wendelsé is wendla sé, sea of the | 
Vandals. In the early days to which ‘ Beé- | 
wulf’ refers, these dwelt, according to 
GRUNDTVIG, BUGGE and SARRAZIN, in the 
Jutland peninsula. In 325 A.D. we find them | 
dwelling in Pannonia,9 along the Adriatic, to 
which sea as to the Euxine and Cimmerian 
seas ALFRED gives the name Wendelsé, thus 
including in the whole all its parts. And 
hence I agree with EARLE ®° that the name of 
the sea is due tothat people from whom the 
Saxons gained their knowledge thereof. So 
we are to seek the etymon of wendelsé in 
Wendlas (Wenlas, ‘Widsith’) and not in wen- 
dan, to turn; though it must be confessed 
that Tupper’s midwinding’”’ is very ingeni- 
ous. 

From all this it follows that KENT is wrong 
in both note and glossary, though in the latter 
he is following Zupitza’s grenzmeer. And | 
should say: print Wendels@ and _ translate 
‘ Mediterranean.’ 

R. B. WoopworTH. 


Union Theol. Seminary, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ct IN THE ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES. 


IN a recent number of the Mop. LANG. NOTES 
(vol. v, col. 353) the present writer offered 
some observations on the development of c/, 
mainly derived from an application to this 
question of JESPERSEN’s method of phonetic 
transcription. In the present instance it is 
proposed to apply the same method with refer- 
ence to the history of c/. 

The views held by scholars concerning its 


8 Eaxte: ‘Anglo-Saxon Literature,’ p. 13; KenNeDy’s 
TEN BRINK, page 71. 

g Atzoy’s ‘Church History,’ vol. ii, p. 22. 

to Note to Annal 885. 

11 See also Kirner, ‘ Einleitung in das Studium des Angel- 
siichsischen,’ p. 276.—j.W.B. 


development in the different Romance 
idioms are, as is well known, widely diver- 
gent. On the one hand: it is claimed that 
ct passed through the successive stages y/> 
Xt>it while on the other hand? it is held that 
the modern forms were reached by way of an 
iotacized |. c., further sup- 
poses that in certain districts (French and 
Spanish) {¢ changed to iH, i. e., that both pro- 
cesses were united. 

The following are briefly the principal argu- 
ments which are brought forward in support 
of the former of these views: 1. Germ. LEIT 
has given Prov. /ait, Jah, lag, lach, laich,~ 
Germ. WAHTA Fr. guaite; 2. the Celts chang- 
ed cf in their own language to ch/é, and the 
presumption is that Lat. c¢ would be treated 
in the same manner; 3. to these is added by 
MEVER-LUBKE, l.c., $475, as a weighty parallel, 
the development of rd into jd,>v, a’ or 
ty, dy or €, 2 in a certain part of the French 
territory. On the other side it is opposed, 
that #/ must necessarily have been an inter- 
vening stage in the development of -#c¢- (SAN- 
cTuM> saint), and that O.Fr. afaitier presup- 
poses an iotacised /. 

It is a well known fact that the combination 
ef can be pronounced in two distinct ways. 


| | © i.e. “the transition from (k) to (t) 
” 


aan . is effected by removing the back of the 
tongue from the (k) position, and then form- 
ing the (t) position with the point, so that there 
is an audible breath-glide, (ak[H]ta).’’ SwEET, 
‘Handbook,’ p. 83; Srtevers, ‘ Grundziige 


der Phonetik,’ p. 159. 2. : - | © i.e. the so- 


called implosive pronunciation of c; ‘‘der 
Verschluss fiir den zweiten Laut wird wahrend 
der Dauer des Verschlusses des ersten herge- 
stellt." Sirvers, Sweet, Now it is 
shown by SEELMANN, ‘Aussprache des La- 
tein’ p. 137 ff., that the Romans employed the 
second method of pronunciation. He insists 
especially on the fact that the Latins con- 


tAscou, Riv, di Fil, Rom, x, p. 41; 
r.Ph. iv, pp. 146 148; THurRNeEyYSEN, ‘ Keltoromanisches’ 
p. 14; Mever-Lisxe, Gram, d. rom. Sprachen’ i, 2462. 

2 THomsen, Mem, d. l. soc. d. ling. d. Paris iii, p. 106 ff. ; 
Neumann, * Zur Laut- und Flexionslehre,’ p. 24; Sucnier, 
*Grundriss,’i, p. 579; Karsten, ‘ Zur Geschichte d. altfrz. 
Consonantenverbindungen,’ p. 28. 
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sidered the syllable as a phonetic unit, and 
followed in their division of the same ‘‘den 
eingebungen ihres  articulationsgefiihles.”’ 
There existed such a uniformity of pronuncia- 
tion in this particular, that exceptions are 
really found only in the transition period of 
Latin into Romance. At that time classical 
orthography was no longer remembered, and 
the grammarians (ALBINUS and BEDA, for ex- 
ample) are forced to note the division for 
every special case. ‘This disregard of the 
phonetic unity of the syllable in syllabification 
is to be explained from a conscious or uncon- 
scious tendency to separate root and ending, 
but it would be going too far to conclude from 
this change in orthography that a change in 
pronunciation had taken place. A case in 
point is the German pronunciation of #4. The 
desire to separate root and ending does cer- 
tainly exist, for we divide hack-te, neck-te, but 
the common pronunciation has cf with implo- 
sivec. The testimony adduced by SELLMANN 


oO 


oes far to prove that B\,, was the pro- 
4 p vlo. p 


” 

nunciation which was carried by the Romans 
into the different Neo-Latin countries. Let us 
now consider the fate of this combination 
among the different peoples who accepted the 
Latin speech, and let us begin with French as 
the most convenient. 

FRENCH. As regards the pronunciation of 
ctin the modern language, the following signi- 
ficant statement is found in Passy, ‘Sons du 
Fransais’ $114: ‘‘ Quand deux consones qui ne 
sont pas formées en un méme point se suivent, 
come dans acfeur, la premiére se termine 
complétemant avant que la seconde ne coman- 
se, et entre les deux, |’air continuant 4 sortir, 
on entend distinctemant un [h]’’; cf. also 
SWEET, I. c., p. 83. Now it seems reasonable 
to suppose that this way of joining the two 
sounds is as old as the language, and, since it 
was not known in Latin, that it was a trait of 
Celtic speech. Thus the fact, attested by 
TTHURNEYSEN, l.c., that the Celts changed indi- 
genous to cht, is shown to rest upon a former 
pronunciation c[a]¢. Naturally, Latin c¢ was 
made to conform to native cf; it was also 
changed to c[a]4, which soon developed into 
cht. But the following important fact must 
not be overlookéd. In Latin ¢¢, with implo- 


sive pronunciation of ¢c, the points of articula- 
tion for both ¢ and ¢ are different from c and ¢ 
when pronounced c[#]¢. In the former, c, 
from its very implosive nature, is pronounced 
much further front (yo,, and in case of a front 
vowel preceding, it may be even yohg. In the 
latter it is yo;, or at best, after a front vowel 
YO, Jin the former case is naturally a blade 
stop /0,, or yfo; a point stop (4of) under such 
circumstances is possible, but does not seem 
to represent the natural articulation into which 
the tongue passes after such a ¢. On the 
other hand, in the case of c[w]¢4, 7 is most 
naturally a point stop, Goe or foef, and here 
one might be tempted to see a further trace of 
Celtic speech-traditions. Modern French ¢ and 
d are described as ‘“‘ordinairemant dentales 
en Fransais, tandis qu’éles sont alvéolaires, 
par example, en Anglais.’’ Passy, l.c. $31, 
cf. also BEYER, ‘Franzésische Phonetik,’ p. 
34, SWEET |. c. $145. Thus c¢in early French 
” | oe (ef) 
oO, 
ot (ef) 


was pronunced and this was 


” ’ 


changed to , when narrowing was 


z 
substituted for closure (vo,>y2,). 1 use yo, 
with a purpose, for the place of the new spir- 
ant depended upon the preceding vowel. 
After a, 0, u (FACTUM, NOCTEM, DUCTUM) it 
was 12;, while it was y2; or even y2,; after a 
front vowel (as in LECTUM, DICTUM). At any 
rate, one point is clear, y in SCHUCHARDT’S 
row (cf> xZ) is a variable quantity and depends 
upon the nature of the preceding sound. But 
there is still another very important consider- 
ation to be noted. In FactTuM (with c[#]Z) the 
closure for ¢ is still in front of the highest 
tongue position for a. The latter may be 
denoted by y7;; followed by yo,, which would 
be an extreme back variety of ¢, cf. JESPER- 
SEN $61. Translating MEYyER-LUBKE’s ex- 
planation, ‘Gram.’ p. 387, ‘‘die erste Stufe 
(SCHUCHARDT’S zeigt Enge+ Verschluss 
statt Verschluss+Verschluss,’’ into JESPER- 
SEN’S symbols (yo; >¥2;), it is seen that the new 
spirant is already a slightly palatalized sound, 
and not the guttural spirant, which is describ- 
ed as y2;, Now this spirant yo;, standing be- 
tween a front consonant and a back vowel, 
could follow one of two lines of development. 
It could become assimilated to the vowel po- 
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sition, i.e. become ¥;, and with a still further 
relaxation of the closure become y3;, which is 
the tongue position for w. This line of de- 
velopment probably lies at the base of the 
Sp.-Port. change of acTtuM>autTo. The other 
possibility was in the direction of an assimila- 
tion to the ¢ position (foe or foef), i.e. become 
more and more fronted ; y2'> y2°8> y28"> y 28. 
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that Latin c¢ was changed to c[#]é/, no such 
reasons exist for the Spanish. It seems 
reasonable in all cases to suppose that the 
Latin. pronunciation was accepted, unless 
special considerations force us to conclude 
otherwise. It would also appear that the dis- 
tance from c¢ to / is much shorter than that 
from c[H#]¢ to the same sound. We will sup- 


The process was in the main the same in Noc- 
TEM and puctuM. In LECTUM on the other 
hand, where ¢ (”6®") was followed by yo", the 
result of the relaxation of the closure was 
y2" (=y), already a palatal sound.3 It might 
i be supposed that the impetus towards a 
further fronting of the new spirants was given 
by those words in which y2? followed upon 
front vowel, and that the other words of the 
same category fell in line, when the tendency 
had here become well established. The origi- 
nal cause of the fronting may be looked for in 
t the general tendency in Gallic speech to shift 
ss the basis of articulation to the front of the 
mouth. The final result in all cases was 
vowel+y2®+¢. If in this combination the 
} closure is still more relaxed, and the voice of 


pose that | or, which is virtually the 


” fi 
same,’ | ad | © would represent the pronun- 
” 


ciation of cf, as the Romans introduced it into 
Spain. These two sounds would tend to as- 
similate, and with very little fronting of c 


would be pronounced 4 | as | > but this is’ 


virtually the same as 70%, i. e. a stop simul- 
taneously by the blade near the front against 
the alveoles, and by the front of the tongue 
against the hard palate just back of the alve- 
oles, and it means the same as yo®, which is 
JESPERSEN’s translation into analphabetic 
signs of SwEetT’s definition of Russian pala- 
talized /: ‘‘the place of the stoppage is shift- 


os the preceding vowel is made to sound also ed back entirely to the outer front (I)-position 
during the time occupied by we reach a 
i variety of é-sound (fait, /eit, noit, duit). | he Phil Sou 
on the other hand the narrowing of is ex- Ge 
tended also to the #position (foe or foef), the Bey ? 
result isa palatalized /, described by Jesper- | 
i N §71 98 Boef y36 (afaitier). This develop- through the position y2", which is a variety of 
ss k lace when ¢ was followed by j-sound (as in Fr. Piller), JESPERSEN 105. 
but it is not the only way in which a can be | 35 no 
ne certainty which is as yet felt concerning the 
{ reached. p —=_— physiological differences between the s and ¥ 
q and | Sounds. This defect is however not of vital 
an) panD). While in Fren s importance to our argument, since it is con- 


{ the modern pronunciation seem to indicate ceded that both é and é (=<ct) have ones 


3 The Danish offers some interesting parallels. Here ct is froma preceding Examples are SPANISH 
pronounced with implosive c, the hecho, dicho, estrecho, lecho, noche, lucha. 
This shows how, closely related languages fundamentally, | fat’, dit’, streit’, pet’en, not’, siit’: 
iW may differ in the pronunciation of this group. From Jgsprr- ¥ 
| SEN, 7105, we learn that in “Danish sdigt, digt, egte the shut LOMBARD fac lac, dic, strec, lec, ws pap, 
; pronunciation of g as & alternates with the open, and thatthe | PROVENGAL fac, trac, dit, estrec, Let, niiet, 
ae 2 q place of the latter depends on the vowel ; 28 in [s/ic¢], y28 liito present the same development. 


back vowels (magt, bugt), g being either yo or y2; «2, (g 106). 
The author does not state the position which he would 


4 An example of this sound is found in the common pro- 
a ascribe to c (g) in the last-named words, when they are pure nunciation of Fr, tens, The initial sounds are yo 8+ y28t= 
stops, but 261 he denotes yo; as being very rare. “é. 
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whether c/ or c[y]? is to be considered as the 
starting point. In this language as well as in 
Catalan, the result is the same as in French. 
If the modern division into syllables (a-c¢i-vo), 
OLIVEIRA ‘Grammatica Portugueza’ p. 141, 
and the simplification of c# to ¢in modern pro- 
nunciation, ‘Grundriss’ i, p. 717, can be drawn 
upon as proof, it would appear that c¢# was 
employed. Probably we have here a develop- 
ment parallel to that cited above from the 


Danish ; changed to y | oh | 


This ya as indicated above was more and 
more assimilated to the “position, the voice 
of the preceding vowel was held, the closure 
relaxed, and the final result was y3®=7. Ata 
later period, this same sound y2) was assimi- 
lated to the preceding vowel (it will be 
observed that the change of c>w takes place 
mainly after back vowels), the closure was 
relaxed to ¥ 3} which is the requisite tongue 
position for 

ITALIAN. Here, ¢ as result of c¢, implies 
that c¢ was pronounced with implosive c. The 
process is simple; both points of articulation 
are brought nearer and nearer together, till at 


last they coincide; g | 5 | °F becomes yfo, a 
blade stop. 


JoHn E. MATZKE. 
Indiana University. 


JOHN CROWNE: A BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTE. 


THE usual accounts of this author are vague as 
well as inconsistent with one another. 

In his ‘ History of Eighteenth Century Lit- 
erature’ (London, 1889), Mr. GOsSE says: 


‘* John Crown (1640 ?-1705 ?), a writer of mean 
talent but extraordinary persistence, was a 
rival of Lee in tragedy and Dryden in comedy. 
He was the son of an independent minister in 
Nova Scotia and was called from his prim ap- 
pearance ‘ Starch Johnny Crown.’ We know 
very little of his life, although from the appear- 
ance of his _/w/iana in 1671 to that of his Cai- 
gula in 1698, he was constantly before the 
public as a professional] writer.”’ 


Mr. A. H. BULLEN (‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xiii, p. 
243) quotes the statement that CROWNE’s 
father was an ‘independent minister,’ and 
adds, ‘‘this statement which has been fre- 


quently repeated, is probably incorrect, for in 
the Colonial State papers, he is invariably 
styled ‘ Colonel’ Crowne.”’ 

MAIDMENT and LoGAn, in the prefatory 
memoir to their edition of CkOwNE (‘The 
Dramatic Works of John Crowne’ Edin. 1873, 
4 vols.) speak contemptuously of ‘“‘ book-mak- 
ers’’; ‘‘ following in the wake of one another 
they simply endorse without inquiry . ‘ 
the statement made by the original writer, 
copying his very words.’’ But they do not 
make any effort to reconcile the conflicting 
statements which they quote. The prefatory 
memoir contains nothing that is not to be 
found in Mr. BULLEN’s article,cited above. The 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, 1852, vol. vi, p. 47, says ‘‘we may 
probably claim him (J. CRowNne) as an Ameri- 
can by birth.”’ 

The principal sources of these accounts are 
three in number: LANGBAINE (‘English Dra- 
matic Poets.’ Oxon., 1691); the MS. notes of 
the antiquary OLpys in several copies of 
LANGBAINE, one of which is in the British 
Museum ; and JOHN DENNIs (‘ Original Letters 
Familiar, Moral and Critical,’ 2 vols. 1721; vol. 
i, p. 48 f.) The substance of these accounts 
has been already given, with the exception of 
OLpDys’s notes, which I now cite. 

‘John Crowne was the son of William 
Crowne, gent., who travelled under the Earl 
of Arundel to Vienna and published a relation 
of the remarkable places and passages in the 
said Earl’s said embassy to the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II, 1637, but full of imperfections and 
errors. This William afterwards succeeded 
H. Lilly as Rouge Dragon in the Herald’s 
office, and was continued in 1660; but selling 
to Mr. Sanford went over with his family to 
one of his plantations and there died.’’ 
(MAIDMENT and LoGaw I, x). 

This much, at least, is plain from the forego- 
ing accounts: JOHN CROWNE, play-writer and 
court favorite of Charles II, puppet of Rocu- 
ESTER and rival of DryDEN, had something 
to do with this country. What that relation 
was, it is the object of this paper to make clear. 
In order to do so, I must open a chapter in the 
early history of Nova Scotia: the land that 
LONGFELLOw has made classic, Acadia, the © 
land of Evangeline. 

The documents which bear upon this ques- 
tion are contained in vol. i of the MS. records 
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in possession of the government of Nova 
Scotia. They consist mainly of copies, made 
in England, of papers in the Colonial Office in 
London and of MSS. in the British Museum. 
Those which throw most light on the subject 
are the documents numbered 55 and 62, which 
contain the cases of WILLIAM and JOHN 
CROWNE respectively ; and the numerous let- 
ters of Sir THoMAS TEMPLE. A careful exami- 
nation of the entire volume as well as of other 
authorities cited, warrants me in coming tothe 
following conclusions. 

In the year 1654 Major SEDGwICcKk, acting 
under the orders of CROMWELL, seized the 
French forts in Acadia. The dispossessed 
owner, CHARLES DE LA TourR, went over to 
London soon after, and endeavored to get 
back his estate. The latter’s title was derived 
from his father CLAUDE, who had obtained Ais 
right, in 1630, from the original grantee, Sir 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER. DE LA TOUR was not 
the only claimant. Sir Lewis KirKE and 
others, now that the province was again in the 
hands of the English, petitioned CROMWELL’s 
council of state for it. The ground of their 
claim was the fight of conquest; they had 
taken Acadia in 1632, in the famous expedition 
against Quebec. CROMWELL’s council refused 
to listen to them because they were ‘‘ malig- 
nants,”’ 7. ¢. suspected Royalists; but it was 
not prepared to bestow the valuable plantation 
upon DE tA Tour; for, although hé was a 
Protestant, he was a foreigner, a Frenchman. 
At this juncture, DE LA Tour induced a 
nephew of CROMWELL’s Lord Keeper, Lord 
FIENNES, to enter into the partnership with 
him. This was Colonel THOMAS TEMPLE, a 
cadet of that old and famous family, the TEm- 
PLES of Stowe. His motive for preferring 
exile in America to residence in England, we 
learn from two of his own interesting letters. 
He ‘‘feared the fury of CROMWELL,”’ in other 
words, was suspected of ‘‘ malignancy,’ or 
favoring the Royal cause. We have abundant 
evidence that he was poor; he might mend 
his fortunes in America; and Lord FiENNES 
‘advised’ him to leave the country. The 
terms on which the proprietors received their 
grant I need not relate in detail, except to 
mention that they were required tofind a large 
sum of money. This they were unable to do, 


till WiLL1aAM Crowne advanced the two part- 
ners the necessary amount, and thereby be- 
came joint partner with them. Thesame year 
DE LA Tour, for a consideration, made over 
all his rights to TEMPLE and Crowne. And 
now, as the sagas say, he is out of the story. 

In the spring of 1657 the two adventurers first 
came to the province. The date is important, 
because it occurs in another document, to 
which I shall presently refer. In November, 
1658, the French ambassador at London com- 
plained that Colonel TEMPLE had committed 
various acts of hostility towards the French 
inhabitants of Acadia. From this formal 
remonstrance it appears that TEMPLE must 
have entered upon his duties of administration 
with great energy ; but as he had done nothing 
which he was not empowered to do by his 
commission, the English Council of State paid 
no attention to this complaint. Howis it that 
in this transaction we hear nothing of Colonel 
CROWNE? The answer is that in 1657, the 
year in which the two proprietors came to this 
country, they divided the property between 
them. A very small and insignificant part 
(between the Machias and the Penobscot) was 
retained by CRowNE. He immediately built 
a fort on the island of Penobscot and another 
some distance up the Penobscot river at 
Negué, which he re-named Crownespoint, after 
himself. In the three years which elapsed be- 
tween his arrival in the country and the Res- 
toration, CROWNE had established a beaver 
trade of such profit, that his unscrupulous 
partner took away by force both the trading- 
posts and all the goods which they contained. 
CROWNE was vainly seeking redress in the 
New England courts, when the Restoration 
forced him into alliance with his foe, TEMPLE. 

CuHaRLEs II came to the throne in May, 
1660. Two weeks later one THOMAS ELLIOT, 
a ‘‘bed-chamber man”’ as TEMPLE calls him, 
asked and nearly obtained the entire province 
of Nova Scotia. In the same year Sir Lewis 
KirRKE and the widew of Sir WILLIAM ALEX- 
ANDER also petitioned for it, and in the follow- 
ing year the French ambassador claimed the 
province for France. TEMPLE and CROWNE 
were compelled to unite against these harpies, 
or lose all. They lost no time in taking their 
measures. TEMPLE could not leave Boston, 
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he was too deeply in debt; but he dispatched 
CROWNE at once, with a petition to the king. 
Some time after, he was enabled to go in per- 
son to court; for he certainly was in England 
in 1662, when the dispute was settled. He 
was obliged to buy off the ‘‘ bed-chamber 
man”’ with a pension of £600 a year; but he 
was given a new patent in his own name as 
well as anew commission as governor, and be- 
sides made baronet of Nova Scotia. CROWNE 
was made Rouge Dragon, a minor office in the 
College of Arms; and in 1663 they both 
returned to America. Here their quarrel was 
renewed. CROWNE threatened to complain to 
His Majesty of TEMPLE’s treatment; and the 
matter was settled by TEMPLE leasing 
CROWNE’Ss property from him. Some time 
passed and CROWNE received no money, and 
again the quarrel broke out, apparently at 
Penobscot. Again TEMPLE cheated his part- 
ner, giving him orders on merchants in Boston 
for money due to him. But on CROWNE’s 
arrival at Boston, says Document 62, he found 
that TemPLE had sent other letters, enjoining 
the merchants to pay his dupe nothing. In 
1667, by the treaty of Breda, Acadia was 
handed back to the French, and in this year 
WILLIAM CROWNE died, aged fifty. And now 
he is out of the story. TEMPLE refused to sur- 
render the province till 1670, when he was 
forced to submit. Four years later he died. 

I have found it necessary to give this histori- 
cal introduction in detail, in order to make my 
account of JOHN CRowNnE intelligible ; for the 
fresh facts which I have discovered relate 
chiefly to his attempts to recover certain prop- 
erty in America. 

The earliest mention of him proves that he 
was a student at Harvard. The college stew- 
ard’s account book contains an entry, ‘‘ Crowne 
is creditor’’ for the amount of £2 2s., which 
is dated July 2d, 1657; and shows further that 
payments were made by ‘‘ Colonel Crowne”’ 
in the quarters ending October 5th, 1657, and 
April 5th, 1659.2. Nor is direct evidence want- 
ing. In a curious affidavit3 which CROWNE 


1 Patrrey: ‘History of New England during the Stuart 
Dynasty,’ ii, p. 248, note 4. 

2 Srg.ey: ‘ Biographical Sketches of Harvard University.’ 
Cambridge, 1873. I, (1642-1658). 

3 Patrrey: ‘ Hist. New England’ vol, ii, p. 498. 


_ made probably in 1679, he states in a paren- 


thesis that he was a ‘‘ member of the Univer- 
sity of New England.”” From this document 
it also appears that CROWNE boarded (his own 
word) in the house of Mr. JoHN Morton, the 
Teacher of the principal Independent Church 
of Boston, and that there he witnessed the 
reception of the regicide colonels Goffe and 
Whalley, ‘“‘soon after His Majesty’s happy res- 
toration.”’ 

CROWNE’S name does not appear in this list 
of Harvard graduates, and he probably took 
no degree. From these facts it seems legiti- 
mate to infer that Colonel CROWNE, on com- 
ing to America, at once placed his eldest son 
at Harvard, and kept him there from 1657 to 
1660. This gives us a clue to CROWNE’S age; 
he must have been between fifteen and twenty 
years of age and certainly could not have been 
born in America; therefore the year 1640 
which Mr. GossE gives as the date of his birth 
is probably correct. Itseems to bealso highly 
probable that the often quoted statement, ‘‘the 
son of an independent minister in Nova 
Scotia,’’ arose from DENNIS’s imperfect recol- 
lection of the affidavit before cited. The mat- 
ter is not of the last importance; but nothing 
can be more certain than that WILLIAM 
CROWNE was zoé an ‘‘ Independent minister ’’ 
or a ‘‘minister’’ of any kind. 

The first attempt of JOHN CROWNE to recover 
the property out of which his father had been 
swindled, either by TEMPLE or CHARLEs II, 
was in 1679. At this time CROWNE had become 
a court favorite and was the author of eight 
plays,4 the first of which appeared in 1671. 
Document 81 shows that the Committee of 
Trade and Plantations met at Whitehall, June 
21st, 1679, to consider the claims of Mr. JouHn 
CROwWNE on the Mt. Hope property. By this 
it is seen that CROWNE-had given up his 
attempt to recover what he really had a right 
to, the estate in Maine, and was asking for land 
in Rhode Island. To this he had no shadow 
of right ; and indeed only claimed it by way of 
compensation for what he had lost elsewhere. 
The committee would not move in the matter 

4 It was in 1675 that Rocuester had made use of Crowne 
to snub Drypen, by prevailing on the King to give the 
former the task of writing the ‘‘ Masque Calisto.”” This is 


noticeable as the last of the masques: the chief performer 
was the handsome, ill-fated or MonMovuTH. 
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till they had letters from New Englands and 
Crowne had time to produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of his rights. He was referred to NEL- 
son, TEMPLE’s nephew and legatee, who also 
laid claim to land in America ; and the matter 
was laid by for four months. He was very 
near success, however. What a stir his claim 
created will be seen from the following extract 
from a letter from E. RANDOLPH to Governor 
Wins_Low of Massachusetts in 1679: 


‘*The enclosed from Crowne came to my 
hands at Piscataqua. By that you will easily 
see a necessity of speeding for court. I did 
not forget to signify your grateful receipt of 
His Majesty’s letter, and being indisposed, 
you desired nothing done about Mt. Hope 
till somebody did appear from the colony. 
Sir, be assured Mr. Crowne will be doing, and 
his interest at court is not small, and consider- 
ing the use there is of renewing your charter 
you can never do your colony greater service 
than to appear yourself at Whitehall, where 


literary efforts, is manifested no less plainly in 
his pursuit of lost estate. He was disappoint- 
ed in 1679, but soon after he seems to have 
pleaded his case in New England, for on July 
13th, 1682, three years later, we find the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts finally disposing 
of his claims (apparently in contempt) by 
granting him a gratuity of £5, ‘‘in conse- 
quence of a pathetic memorial’? says PAL- 
FREY.7 His next disappointment was nearly 
as heavy. He had written three acts of his 
best comedy, ‘‘ Sir Courtly Nice,’’ on a plot 
suggested to him by his patron, King 
CHARLES; the incomplete play met with the 
royal approval, it was finished, and at the time 
of the very last rehearsal, the King was taken 
with the illness from which he never recovered. 
“Sir Courtly Nice ’’ was the first play acted be- 
fore JAMEs II, and held the stage for nearly a 
century. CROWNE continued to write for the 


you will very well stem his design.” stage and brood over his grievance. In the ded- 


icatory epistie to ‘‘The English Lover ’’ (1690) 
and to ‘ Caligula ”’ (1698), he claims that he has 
been ‘‘robbed of his patrimony.’’ In 1697-8 
he made his last fruitless effort to recover the 


The danger was so great that the Governor 
of Massachusetts was advised to make a jour- 
ney to England to protect the interests of his 


colony. ‘The Committee of Trade and Planta- 
tions met again October 30th, 1679, and 
reported adversely to CROwNE; the colony was 
to be ‘‘ continued in possession ’’ of Mt. Hope, 
and ‘“‘ starch Johnny Crowne”’ had a grievance 


land in dispute.® It was at this time that Doc- 
ument 62 was drawn up. This is a very clear, 
full and circumstantial statement of the facts 
which we have gleaned from TEMPLE’s letters 


and the ‘‘Case of William Crowne” (Docu- 
ment 55). It adds this particular: that Tenm- 
PLE had no right to surrender Penobscot to the 
French, as it had never formed part of Nova 
Scotia proper. Two of TEmpPLe’s letters con- 
firm this assertion. In 1668, when he is fight- 
ing tooth and nail for anything that could be 
saved out of the wreck, he writes to the Com- 
mittee of Trade and Plantations, refusing to 
surrender Penobscot to the French decause it 
forms part of New England territory. At this 
time CROWNE senior was dead, TEMPLE was 
sole patentee, and had no end to serve in con- 
cealing the truth. As early as 1658 (Docu- 
ment 19), Temple mentions having agreed 
with CROWNE fora portion of the land that 
formerly belonged to the Plymouth patent. The 
question of boundaries was and long continued 
to be a fruitful source of annoyance and dis- 


for the rest of his life. The following extract 
from a letter® of Governor WINSLOw to H. 
CoventTRY Shows the feelings of the success- 
ful claimants. It is dated ‘‘ Marshfeild,’’ May 


Ist, 1680. 


‘*We doubt not of his majesty’s Justise and 
favour in granting us free enjoyment of the 
lands of Mt. Hope, therein mentioned . . . but 
the timely receipt of those letters might have 
prevented y¢ suspention we are under of set- 
tling them; occasioned by Mr. John Crowne 
petitioning His Majesty for them.’ 


The ‘‘extraordinary persistence ’’ which Mr. 
GOsSsE notices as characteristic of CROWNE’S 


5“ There is some order or paper of instructions I once saw 
in the Harleian Library, from CHarvgs II., as I remember, 
either to Lorpv BALtrmorg or some other possessors, or Gov- 
ernors in one of the American settlements, to enquire into, 
recover, or restore for or on behalf of Mr, Joun Crowne or 
his father.” (Oxrpys MS. notes in copy of LANGcBarng in 


Brit, Mus. Matpment and Locan I, x.) 7° History of New England,’ iii, p. 431, note. 


8 The province had been taken from the French by Puips, 


6‘ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society,’ 
in his expedition against Quebec in 1690. 


1863-1864, p. 483. 
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pute, and hence it is easy to understand how 
opposing claims could be maintained so obsti- 
nately and with so much show of reason. This 
last effort of CROWNE’s was as luckless as the 
others. It was made just before the final hu- 
miliation of Lours XIV by III; the 
treaty of Ryswick in the same year (1697) 
handed back to France the entire province. 
The last reference to CROWNE is in 1703, in 
which year he probably died, about the age of 
sixty-three, according to my computation. 


Of Crowne’s character and the quality of 
his plays,I have very little tosay. From the 
tone of his dedications, from passages in his 
works, as well as from independent testimony, 
I judge that he was a typical Restoration dra- 
matist, a clever, corrupt, court lickspittle. 
‘‘Sir Courtly Nice,’’ his best comedy, is well 
constructed, abounds in effective situations, in 


well-defined, if farcical personages, and in dia- | 


logue that would not now be tolerated in a 


brothel. This is also true of ‘‘The Country | 


Wit.’”” As a man and a play-wright, he 
deserves little consideration; but this is not 
to say that his claims to property in America 
were unfounded. When the character of 
TEMPLE is considered, the evidence of his 
letters, and CROWNE’S strange persistence in 
his suit through twenty years, it seems to me 


at least impossible to resist the conclusion | 
that Documents 55 and 62, although state- — 


ments of plaintiffs in the case, are in every 
particular correct. Through the rascality of 
his father’s partner, and the meanness of his 
King, CROWNE was without question ‘“rob- 
bed ”’ of his patrimony. 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. 
Dathouste College, Halifax, N. S. 


Dante’s Treatise ‘‘De Vulgari Eloquen- 


tia,’’ translated into English with explana- | 


tory notes by A. G. FERRERS HOWELL, 
LL. M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co. 1891. 12mo0, pp. xxi, 131. 


In this book we have the first English trans- 
lation of DANTE’s ‘De Vulgari Eloquentia.’ 
After the vast amount of speculation that has 


been indulged in, for the last six hundred | 


| 
_ years, the opinion has gradually found favor 


| that perhaps, after all, the very best key to an 
understanding of DANTE and of his great 
Comedy, is to be found in what are generally 
called his minor works. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to make more accessible any of these 


| 
| 
| 


_ treatises—which are by no means easy read- - 


_ ing in the original—is most praiseworthy.« 
The treatise ‘De Vulgari Eloquentia’ was 
first printed in an Italian translation at Vicen- 
_ za in 1529, anonymously, according to FRATI- 
CELLI; but it was afterwards discovered to be 
by TRissino, the author of ‘Sofonisba’; 
the edition in the original Latin not appearing 
| till 1577in Paris. Tothe edition of TrIss1no’s 
_ translation published at Milan in 1868, is pre- 
| fixed a curious letter of MANZONI’s with a 
| 
| 


' rejoinder by Gino Capponl! ‘‘ riguardanti am- 
_ bidue il quesito ‘qual sia il vero argomento 


del Volgare Eloguio, in which MANZONI 
Says: 

“Al libro De Vulgari Eloguio & toccata 
| una sorte, non nova nel suo genere, ma sem- 
_ pre curiosa e notabile; quella, cioé, d’esser 
| citato da molti, e non letto quasi da nessuno, 
| quantunque libro di ben piccola mole, e quan- 
| tunque importante, non solo per l’altissima 
| fama del suo autore, ma perché fu ed é citato 
_ como quello che sciolga un’imbarazzata e im- 
| barazzante questione, stabilendo e dimostran- 
| do quale sia la lingua italiana.”’ 


_ The reason for its not being read, he says, 
_ “sara probabilmente perché le persone del 
_ giorno d’oggi suppongono che i loro padri o i 
_ loro nonni, da cui hanno la cosa per tradizi- 
| one, l’abbiano letto loro’’ (p. x). CAPPONI’s 
argument, however, that ‘ riguardo alla ques- 
tione della lingua italiana, quel libro é fuor de’ 
concerti, perché in esso non si tratta di lin- 
_ gua italiana né punto né poco,’ is sufficiently 
answered by GIULIANI.2 

This treatise “‘On the Vulgar Tongue,”’ which 


1 Within the last four years two English translations of 

| Dante’s ‘Convito’ have appeared. The first in 1887 by 
ExvizasetH Price Sayer, London: Routledge; and a 

| better one in 1889, by KATHRINE HiLu1aRp, London; Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 


| Le Opere Latine di Dante Allighieri reintegrate nel testo 
| con nuovi commenti da Giambattista Giuliani (Firenze, 1878), 
| vol. i, p. 12 et seq., where he defines Eloguentia in the 
| title to mean “‘ Facoltd del ben dire, e che indi tutto il libro 
| deve pregiarsi come un “‘ 7rattato didottrina del ben dire in 
Volgare.” 
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DanTE in his ‘ Convito’ tells us of his intention 
_ to write, is of very curious interest on account 
of DANTE’s examination and criticism of the 
Italian dialects, in his search for the Vo/- 
gare illustre. This is contained in the first 
book, which is by far the more interesting— 
the second discussing chiefly the form and 
construction of various kinds of poetry, and 
chiefly of the Canzone, as being the highest 
form. And here the work abruptly termi- 
nates, though DANTE tells us in the fourth 
chapter of Book II, that in the Fourth Book 
he shall speak of the Lower Vulgar Tongue, 
‘when it should be used, and the judgment 
to be exercised in that case’ (e¢ ejus discreti- 
onem in quarto hujus reservamus ostendere). 

The earlier chapters of the first book con- 
tain some curious passages. DANTE’s regard 
for the gentler sex is not very high. In the very 
first paragraph, speaking of the vulgar tongue 
he says: ‘we see that this tongue is highly 
necessary to all, inasmuch as not only men, 
but even women and children, strive, in so far 
as Nature allows them, to acquire it’ (zon 
tantum viri, sed etiam mulieres et parvuli 
nitantur, in quantum Natura permittit). And 
in Chap. iv, discussing ‘to whom of mankind 
speech was first given,’ he says: 

‘‘We read in Genesis ... that a woman 
spoke before all others,—I mean that most 
presumptuous Eve (scilicet praesumptuosissi- 
mam Evam), when [etc.]J—But though we 
find it written that a woman spoke first, it is, 
however, reasonable to suppose that a man 
spoke first ; nor does it — unsuitable that 
so excellent an act of the human race should 
have proceeded earlier from a man than from 
a woman.”’ 

It is worthy of note that DANTE says, ‘‘ The 
language, then, which we are proceeding to 
treat of is threefold, as has been mentioned 
above ; for some of those who speak it say oc, 
others s?, and others o7/, and as writers of 
these ‘‘three forms of language’’ he quotes 
GUIRAUT DE BORNELH, THIBAUT DE CHAM- 
PAGNE, afterwards King of Navarre,and Guipo 
GUINICELLI.—DANTE then examines the vari- 
ous dialects of Italy, beginning with the Sicilian, 
‘* for it appears to arrogate to itself a greater re- 
nown than the others: both because all the 
poems written by Italians are called Sicilian, 
and because we find that many Sicilian writ- 


ers have written important poems in it,’’ etc. 
He rejects this dialect, ‘‘ that, namely, spoken 
by the common people,’ but says, “if we 
choose in preference that spoken by the high- 
est Sicilians, as it may be examined in the 
Canzoni quoted before, [we shall find] that 
it differs in nothing from the language which 
is most worthy of praise, as we shall show 
further on,’’ etc.—Of the vulgar tongue of the 
Romans, he says: ‘‘ their hideous jargon is 
the ugliest of all the Italian dialects.” 1- 
cimus ergo Romanorum non Vulgare, sed 
potius tristiloguium, Italorum Vulgarium 
omnium esse turpissimum (Chap. xi). 

His judgment of the Tuscan dialect is ex- 
tremely severe: ‘‘Next let us come to the Tus- 
cans, who, in their frenzied infatuation, seem 
to arrogate to themselves the title of the 
Illustrious Vulgar Tongue,”’ etc. And fur- 
ther: ‘‘The Florentines open their mouths 
and say: Manuchiamo introcque,3 non fac- 
ciamo altro.’’ He alludes to their speech as 
‘their degraded dialect’ (suo turpiloguio), 
“though we have noticed that some, i. e. 
Tuscans, have recognized the excellence of 
the [Italian] Vulgar Tongue, namely Guido, 
Lapo, and another, i. e. Dante, all Florentines, 
and Cino of Pistoja.’’ Therefore if we exam- 
ine the Tuscan dialects, reflecting how the 
writers commended above have deviated from 
their own dialect,4 it does not remain doubt- 
ful that the Vulgar Tongue we are in search 
of is different from that which the people of 
Tuscany use.” 

The old Tuscan hatred of the Genoeses 

3 Dante uses this very word ‘ntrocgue in Inferno xx, 130: 

Si mi parlava, ed andavamo introcque. 
His use of such words however in the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” is 
entirely justified by what he says elsewhere. For in Book II, 
Ch. 4 he says: Ifour subject appears fit to be sung in the 
Tragic Style, we must then assume the Illustrious Vulgar 
Tongue, and consequently we must write a properly con- 
structed Canzone. If it appears fit to be sung in the Comic 
Style, sometimes the Illustrious and sometimes the Lower 
Vulgar Tougue should be used. What Dante here means 
by Comic Style he has explained in his letter to CAN GRANDE 
DELLA Scaa, in which he gives his reason for calling his 
work a Comedy. See Fraticeui, ‘Opere Minore di Dante 
Alighieri,’ vol, iii, p. 518. 
4 The Italics are mine, 
5 Cf. Inferno xxxiii, 151-153: 
Ahi Genovesi, uomini diversi 
D’ogni costume, e pien d’ogni magagna, 
Perché non siete voi del mondo spersi ? 
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crops out, perhaps, in DANTE’s judgment of 
their dialect, ‘the greater part of which con- 
sists of the letter Z’’ (est enim z maxima pars 
eorum locutionis). His judgment of the Bolo- 
gnese dialect is the most favorable of all, 
but this also is not the Illustrious Italian Lan- 
guage for which he is seeking. In Chap. xvi 
he speaks of this language as “ that Vulgar 
Tongue which we were pursuing above and 
which is preceptible in every town, but abid- 
ing in none’’; and again, ‘“‘Having, then, found 
what we were looking for, we declare that 
the Illustrious, Cardinal, Courtly and Curial 
Vulgar Tongue in Italy, is that which belongs 
to all towns in Italy, but does not appear to be- 
long to any one of them: and is that by which all 
the local dialects of the Italians are measured, 
weighed and compared.”’ Again: ‘‘ And this 
[language] which belongs to the whole of 
Italy is called the Italian Vulgar Tongue, 
For this has been used by the illustrious 
writers who have written poetry in the vern- 
acular, throughout Italy ’’ (Chap. xix). 

The second book is of less importance, 
though it is curious as showing how those 
Canzoni which in their perfect grace seem so 
free and unrestrained, were subject to most 
rigid rules and restrictions, imposing limi- 
tations upon the poet to which it seems strange 
that the genius of a DANTE should submit. 

Mr. HoweE_v’s translation is in every way 
excellent, rendering into good, idiomatic 
English a treatise that, owing to the corrupt 
state of the text in many places, is often very 
obscure. The Introduction, however, offers 
little thatis new. The notes are generally 
good. The following remarks may be made 
concerning them :—Page 98, note 2. PETER 
oF ALVERNE flourished rather in the latter 
half of the twelfth century. Diez (‘ Leben u. 
Werke’) assigns to him the period from 1155- 
1215. He was certainly living in 1214.—Page 
103, note 21. ‘‘Per fino amore vo’ si lieta- 
mente ”’ is attributed to Jacopo oF LENTINO. 
I have been unable to find it in any work ac- 
cessible to me. It is not likely, however, that 
DANTE would quote two lines from ove poet, 
when he says: Sed guamvis terrigenae apuli 
loquantur obscene communiter, praefulgentes 
ecorum quidam polite loguuti sunt, vocabula 
curtaliora in suis cantionibus compilantes, ut 
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manifeste apparet eorum dicta prospicienti- 
bus,”’ etc.—Page 103. Chap. xii, note 1. Guit- 
TONE D’AREZZO was born about 1225, and died 
after 1295. See Vico: “Delle Rime di Guit- 
tone d’Arezzo,’’ Giorn. di fil. roman., ii, 
20 (1878).—P. 104, note 2. ‘‘Of Mino Mocato 
of Siena and Gallo of Pisa, nothing seems to 
be known.”” RutH (‘Gesch. d. ital. Poes.’), 
vol. 1, p. 187 note, quotes a stanza from a 
MICO (sic) OF SIENA, but upon whose author- 
ity he does not state. Of Gallo of Pisa, ‘‘ who 
flourished about 1250’? NANNuCccI (‘ Manual,’ 
vol. i, p. 186) gives a Canzone, taken from 
CRESCIMBENI. 
HuGo A. RENNERT. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur von 
BERNHARD TEN BRINK. Zweiter Band. Bis 
zur Thronbesteigung Elizabeths. Erste 
Halfte. Berlin, Verlag von Robert Oppen- 
heim. 1889. 8vo, pp. 352. 


TWELVE years have elapsed since Prof. TEN 
BRINK completed the first volume of his 
‘History of English Literature.’ Part I of this 
second volume opens with the continuation, 
from vol. i, of book fourth, entitled ‘‘ Prelude 
to the Reformation and the Renaissance,’’ and 
also contains a portion of book fifth, entitled 
‘* Lancaster and York.”’ 

The first chapter of the present volume treats 
of Wyc.ir. Enough of the biography of the 
great reformer is given to illustrate his literary 
career. Prof. TEN BRINK (and he might appeal 
to Mr. SKEAT for corroboration) does not join 
with Dr. SHIRLEY and Mr. GREEN in calling 
WycuiF “the father of English prose.”’ The 
renaissance did more for the unity of the 
language than the prelude to the reformation. 
WycurF was assisted not only in that remarka- 
ble work, the translation of the Bible into 
English, but the pamphlets and tracts are also 
not altogether from the hand of the reformer. 
A systematic investigation of the doubtful 
tracts, as well as of those open to doubt, offers 
a wide and fertile, though not very attractive, 
field of labor, which from a linguistic and 
stylistic point of view has remained untouched. 
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To what extent Wyc.Lir was influential in 
the formation of English prose, and how far 
his methods were imitated by his followers, 
have not been so fully discussed as one would 
desire. ‘The writings of his scholars,’ the 
author states, ‘‘though differing in value and 
significance, are composed not only in the 
spirit of the master, but also reveal on the 
whole, although it be in a different de- 
gree, excellencies and defects similar to the 
master’s own productions. . . It is impossible 
to present individual characteristics of the 
writers of the school because the present state 
of examination is so deficient.’’ ‘ His literary 
significance is to be found in his extension of 
the scope of English literature, in his exaltation 
of its potentialities. But above all he had 
elevated the English language to the honorable 
position of being a national Bible-language.”’ 

The interesting part of this volume begins 
with the next chapter (v). It opens with a brief 
sketch of CHAUCER’S times, the French literary 
models, and a notice of CHAUCER’s contempo- 
rary, the Anglo-French, Latin and English 
poet from Kent, JoHN Gower. 

Since the publication of his ‘Chaucer 
Studien,’ 1870, Prof. TEN BRINK has ranked 
as one of the foremost of Chaucerian scholars. 
It was only seven years after the appearance 
of the first volume of this history of English 
literature that an incident, fortunate for us, 
forced him to bring to light a series of Chau- 
cerian studiés which originally he had intended 
not to publish till a later date. This is the 
volume entitled ‘Chaucer’s Sprache und 
Verskunst.’ Besides being in many respects 
the most methodical and comprehensive ex- 
amination of the phonology, inflection and 
versification of the poet’s works, it is a monu- 
ment of painstaking research, and proves how 
well equipped the author is for the continuation 
of this volume, which embraces the whole of 
the Chaucerian period. 

Prof. TEN BRINK accepts the year 1340 as the 
date of the poet’s birth, and arranges the 
works in accordance with this date. He puts 
the ‘‘ Book of the Duchesse’’ first in order of 
time. The poet’s intimacy with French poetry 
(the works of MACHAULT, the ‘Roman de la 
Rose,’ for example), urged him soon after this 
production to seek a more artistic verse-form. 


This was the iambic decasyllabic line, which he 
united in stanzas of seven lines, a combination 
known to the poets of Provence and Northern 
France. The oldest poem extant in which this 
stanza appears is the ‘‘ Compleynt unto Pite,”’ 
his next poem and probably written between 
1370-72. 

The next and epoch-making event is the 
poet’s journey to Italy, 1372-73, which leads to 
a brief description of Italy and the Italian re- 
naissance, DANTE, PETRARCH and Boccaccio. 
Prof. TEN BRINK does not make here so sharp 
a division between the so-called French and 
Italian periods in CHAUCER’s development as 
was formerly done in the ‘Chaucer Studien’ 
of 1870, yet there remains the same periodical 
grouping of the poet’s works. 

After the Italian journey certain religious 
feelings, perhaps questionings, gave birth to 
the ‘Lyf of St. Cecile,’ the ‘A.B.C.’ poem, 
and the lost work taken from the ‘De miseria 
humana conditionis’ of INNocENT III. The 
‘A.B.C.’ is a translation of a prayer taken 
from DE DIGULLEVILLE’s ‘Pélerinage de la 
Vie humaine,’ and Mr. SkEat’s suggestion 
that ‘‘it may well stand first in chronological 
order’”’ (about 1366) of the poet’s works, seems 
far more satisfactory than the post-Italian date. 

These were soon followed by a certain 
poem ‘Palamon and Arcite,’ suggested by 
Boccaccio’s ‘Teseide’ and _ afterwards 
incorporated in the ‘Knightes Tale.’ The 
‘Compleynt of Mars,’ dated by Mr. SKEAT 
‘conjecturally about 1374,’ Prof. TEN BRINK 
would place ‘“‘after the spring of 1379.’’ It is 
equally surprising that the ‘Romance of the 
Rose’ (and, by the way, Prof. TEN BRINK no 
longer believes that the extant translation is 
by CHAUCER) should be relegated to so late a 
date as this. It was-a work that offered 
inspiration and ideas to the very first poetic 
attempts of our poet, and may naturally be 
regarded as an early venture at transla- 
tion. Prof. TEN BRINK himself thinks that 
this is true of Bortnius’s ‘Consolation of 
Philosophy,’ though the completion of the 
same could be placed hardly earlier than the 
year 1380. 

The history of CHAUCER is here interrupted 
by a short notice of TREvISA, just as later the 
continuity of the narration is twice disturbed 
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by criticisms upon GOoweErR’s works. Prof. 
TEN BRINK agrees with Dr. Kocn, that the 
‘Parlement of Foules’ was written to celebrate 
the courtship of ANNE OF LUXEMBURG by 
RICHARD II, thus dating the poem 1381 or, if 
written after the marriage, 1382. 

The tragic element of Boccaccio’s ‘Filo- 
strato’ attracted CHAUCER most and gave 
rise to his next great poem, ‘Troylus and 
Cryseyde.’ Many salient differences between 
the Italian and English versions are stated, 
special emphasis being laid upon CHAUCER’S 
treatment of Cryseyde's character and motives. 
‘‘Of greatest significance, however, for the 
character of the work as a whole,”’ says Prof. 
TEN BRINK of the Italian Filostrato, ‘‘is the 
title which Boccaccio confers upon his poem 
by means of a strangely hybrid compound: 
Filostrato, was bedeuten soll: der von der Liebe 
zu Boden Geschlagene.’’ But Mr. Morey 
writes: ‘Boccaccio gave Troilus the name 
of Philostrate, with the sense Soldier of Love.”’ 
It is fortunately not a Chaucerian nut to crack. 

The ‘House of Fame,’ the most personal 
of CHAUCER’S works, is supposed to answer to 
the comedy referred to near the closing lines 
of ‘Troylus and Cryseyde’ : 

“Ther God my maker, yet er that I dye, 
So sende me myght to maken som comedye!”’ 

This poem seems to have been written about 
1384. Strangely enough, CHAUCER returns to 
his youthful metre, and the criticism that ‘‘ the 
light foot accords admirably with the gay 
tone’’ does not itself admirably accord with 
the criticism expressed earlier in the book, 
namely, that intimacy with French poetry 
forced the poet to seek a more artistic form 
of verse. Explanations cannot always accom- 
pany facts. 

The ‘Legend of Good Women’ soon 
followed the ‘House of Fame,’ for Mr. 
SKEAT’s argument for 1385-6 is most con- 
vincing. The real significance of the ‘ Legend 
of Ggod Women,’ Prof. TEN BRINK urges, 
‘lies in the fact that it is a study by the poet 
in a field wholly new to him, in a form of art 
as yet little cultivated by him.’’ Here for the 
first time the heroic couplet was used. 

Prof. TEN BRINK’s insertion of the tales of 
Virginia and Greselda at this point, as 
betokening a period of unhappiness and 


misfortune, and still later the ‘Preamble of 
the Wyf of Bath’ and the story of ‘May and 
January,’ as marking the revival of humor and 
a returning fondness for the piquant-comic, all 
of which tales were used later in the Canter- 
bury series, will not satisfy all critics. There 
are too few proofs for such definite disposition. 
Hereupon Gower is again introduced. He 
now begins to write in English. ‘‘ While 
CHAUCER was ascending thus step by step the 
summit of his poetic achievements, there 
appeared in the person of his friend GowER 
an unexpected, though by no means equal, 
rival; yet, as the case was, a rival not to be 
underestimated.”’ It was this thought of rivalry 
that incited CHAUCER to new, more daring 
undertakings. These were the ‘Canterbury 
Tales.’ The ‘Confessio Amantis’ has not 
been then without some value to English 
literature! This ranks Gower higher than his 
having raised tediousness to the precision of 
science.” 

The criticism of the separate parts of the 
poet’s masterpiece, the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
is itself a masterpiece of literary art, most 
skilfully arranged, giving due observance to 
the historical, zsthetical, literary value of the 
subject-matter in hand, and simultaneously 
preserving its own striking, charming, exact 
form of composition. 

The new interpretation given to the ‘Man 
of Lawes Tale,’ recalls the pert criticism 
sent by CHARLES LAMB to GODWIN: ‘‘I assure 
you most sincerely that I have been greatly 
delighted with CHaucer. I may be wrong, 
but I think there is one considerable error 
runs through it, which is the conjecturing 
spirit, a fondness for filling out the picture by 
supposing what CHAUCER did and how he felt, 
where the materials are scanty.”’ 

Chapter xv closes the fourth book with brief 
remarks on the remaining minor poems. The 
spurious works are not noticed. The fifth 
book continues the study of the poet as 
imitated by his school. ScoGAn, SHIRLEY, 
CAPELLANUS JOHANNES, OCCLEVE and Lyp- 
GATE, follow in order. It is true that as a 
simple narrator, moralist and teacher; as a 
poet of erotic, epic-lyric and religious themes, 
LypDGATE was largely an imitator of CHAUCER, 
yet as a satirist he deserves a more inde- 
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pendent place. For LypGATE was ‘‘the father 
of English Fool literature’’ (cf. HERFOkD), and 
had his own following until he was dethroned 
by BRANDT himself. 

The remaining chapters of Part I contain an 
historical outline and criticism of the origin of 
the English drama. The beginnings of the 
miracles or mysteries (for in England the 
biblical mystery play was never distinguished 
from the legendary miracle play) are briefly 
outlined ; fuller explanation is given of ‘‘the 
oldest English drama”’ extant, which bears a 
distinctly East-Midland stamp— The Harrow- 
ing of Hell’—and of that second oldest, 
perhaps a generation later, the play of ‘Jacob 
and Esau.’ The development of Christmas and 
Easter plays soon succeeded, to be followed 
in turn by a combination of both in which the 
Corpus Christi celebration played an important 
part. 

The Woodkirk plays (Prof. TEN BRINK seems 
to prefer ‘Woodkirk’ to ‘Towneley,’ the latter 
being the name of the family in whose pos- 
session the manuscript of the plays long 
remained) closely resemble those of York; 
in fact, five plays are almost identical, 
the differences going to prove that the latter 
are the older. The variation of the Woodkirk 
from the York is that of country from city, yet 
the ethical and zsthetical principles are the 
same. But in the York plays there is nothing 
that recalls the pastoral parts of Woodkirk, 
nothing of that freedom of comic playfulness, 
and nothing to be compared with the coarse- 
ness of the Woodkirk portrayal of Cain. 

The Chester plays were strongly influenced 
from two sides, from East Midland and from 
Yorkshire. They are less original than the 
two previous cycles. 

Coventry was not only to the Midland, but 
also to the South of England, what York was to 
the North. The plays, though dramatic, are 
less naive and fresh, which is probably due to 
their late date. The transition of the miracle 
play into the morality is next traced, special 
exposition of the play ‘Maria Magdalena’ 
being appended. 

Chapter viii returns to LYDGATE’s time, 
and reviews the growth of humanism upon 
English soil and its historical connection 
with Italy. Humanism gives rise to a_ brief 


sketch of the rapid growth of the collegiate 
centres in England. 

Chapter ix closes Part I of this second 
volume. The character of the fifteenth century, 
the persecution of the Lollards, and REGINALD 
PECOcK’s career form its contents. 

This new volume is a valuable contribution 
to the history of English literature. Prof. TEN 
BRINK’s method is an original one. He seeks 
to combine external and internal evidence, to 
give a final criticism rather than a synopsis of 
the works themselves or a résumé of polemics 
over their authenticity. It is essentially a 
history in criticism. 

The second part, with its appendix, is already 
a year late, but its appearance will contribute 
explanation to Part I, and it is to be hoped 
that both will soon be translated into English. 


CHARLES FLint MCCLuMPHA. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


ENGLISH PROSE. 


Selections in English Prose from Elizabeth to 
Victoria (1580-1880). Chosen and arranged 
by JAMEs M. GARNETT. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1892. 8vo, pp. xi, 701. 


Its neat appearance, the clear, legible print, 
and the simple dark-blue binding, at once pre- 
dispose one in favor of this volume, and a 
glance at the table of contents strengthens the 
impression. The book is quite free from the 
scrappiness usual in such compilations: as 
but thirty-three of the masters of English 
prose are represented, the reader is given 
extracts of from nine to forty pages—in several 
cases complete essays—in place of the cus- 
tomary morsels. The selections have been re- 
printed from standard editions; possess intrin- 
sic interest and value ; and in general are good 
specimens of the sober, pedestrian style of 
their respective authors. They are provided 
with brief notes, ‘‘ purposely limited,’’ says 
Prof. GARNETT, ‘“‘to explanations of words 
and allusions that I thought desirable for the 
student, but not intended to take the place of 
of the classical, biographical, or verbal diction- 
ary.’’ In these days of over-annotated text- 
books, when nothing in the way of research is 
left for the student, it is as pleasant as it is un- 
usual to find a work that errs, if at all, on the 
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side of meagreness. By far the greater num- 
ber of the notes are identifications and trans- 
lations, not always accurate, of the Latin quo- 
tations occurring in the text. As attention is 
expressly directed to the labor of identifying 
these, it may not be impertinent to say that 
in a numter of cases, as in the selection from 
the Earl of Clarendon, the identifications are 
more apparent than real, the notes adding 
nothing to the information given in the text. 

The book at once challenges comparison 
with the compilations by SAINTsBURY and 
GALTOn ; and Prof. GARNETT feels that some 
raison d@’étre is needed to justify the appear- 
ance of a volume covering essentially the 
same ground as these well-known works. 
This justification he finds in the fact that his 
book has been prepared for a definite, distinct 
purpose. Hesays: ‘I have long wished to 
use with my class in English Literature Pro- 
fessor Minto’s Manual of English Prose Liter- 
ature, but I thought it useless for students to 
study the lives of authors and detailed criti- 
cisms of their style without having in hand 
examples of that style of sufficient length to 
enable the student to form some idea of the 
justness of the criticism.’’ ‘The extracts in the 
work named being too brief and fragmentary 
to be of any practical use, Prof. GARNETT was 
obliged ‘as nobody made the book for him to 
make it for others—and for himself.’ Con- 
sidering the fact that the book thus purports 
to be made especiaily for the student of the 
historical development of English prose, the 
reason given for excluding writers earlier 
than the middle of the reign of Elizabeth 
is an odd one: ‘The historical student 
should extend his studies at least as far back 
as Wyclif and Chaucer, to see English prose 
in the making; but the general reader will 
seldom take up the prose authors before 
Lyly.”’ 

I cannot but think that the book suffers 
from this attempt at two birds; that the stu- 
dent will miss MANDEVILLE, More and Lat- 
IMER in addition to the writers named; that 
the general reader will find a monotony in the 
subject-matter of the extracts, a narrowness 
of range that is misleading, and a general 
flavor of the recitation room and the study. 
Where the number of extracts is so limited, 


three on SHAKESPERE, five on the drama, five 
on poets and poetry, and a number more on 
literary style, are apt to give one a very incor- 
rect idea as toa relative importance of these 
subjects in English prose literature. Even so 
far as the student is concerned, the aim is not 
single. As, however, in literary criticism the 
appeal is almost entirely to the intellect, while 
the characteristics of an author’s style are 
most clearly seen when he is most deeply 
moved—when the emotional qualities are 
noticeably present in his style—Prof. Gar- 
NETT’S secondary purpose is somewhat an- 
tagonistic to his primary one. The paucity of 
extracts showing our deeper, more earnest, 
more impassioned prose, as we find it in the 
older divines, in RALEIGH, in BURKE, in the 
great orators, in DE QuINCEY, in CARLYLE, 
and in RusKIN, is a grave defect in the book. 
Mr. SAINTsBURY lessened the value of his 
work by selecting extracts less illustrative of 
the general style of the authors represented 
than of the particular hobby he at that time 
happened to be riding; Prof. GARNETT has 
lessened the value of his by attempting to 
make it at the same time an anthology of liter- 
ary criticism. 

In spite of these defects, however, to give 
the general reader a cursory view of the field 
of English prose, or the student material for 
illustrating the criticisms of his text-book, 
this volume is, after all, much the most ser- 
viceable compilation at present to be had. 

But can such a book, however good, be suc- 
cessfully used with MINTO’s Manual? Is not 
the compiler attempting the impossible? If 
I have read my MInTO aright, the chief recom- 
mendation of the conditions adopted in his 
work is, ‘‘that they recognise diversity of 
style according to the diversity of subject and 
purpose.’’ How can this, ne of the most 
important topics connected with the study of 
style, be illustrated by a single extract? How 
will Prof. GARNETT’sS book ‘‘enable the stu- 
dent to form some idea of the justness of the 
criticism ’’ of MINTO on DE QUINCEY’s pathos, 
humor, and sublimity ; or on CARLYLE’S cyni- 
cisms, use of personified abstractions, and 
vivid descriptions? The long extract on the 
‘*Comic Dramatists of the Restoration may 
show the justice of MINTO’s statement, that 
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MaAcauLaAy ‘‘has left comparatively little 
literary criticism, and that little not at all 
valuable ’’; but what will the student know 
of the vivacious narratives, picturesque word- 
paintings, and series of real comparisons and 
antitheses with which MAcCAULAY’s name is 
inseparably connected ? 

As the thought that led to the making of this 
book—how best to utilize in class-room work 
the invaluable, but formal and dry treatise 
of Prof. MiInTo?—is one that meets every 
teacher of English literature, it may not be 
out of place in this connection to give a brief 
account of the method that has been de- 
veloped in this University, where MINTO’s 
book has been in use for nearly a decade. 
I feel free to speak of this, because, though I 
have been engaged in the work for several 
years, the system is in no sense mine, but 
owes Whatever excellence it may possess to 
Profs. A. S. Coox and C. B. BRADLEY, 
neither of whom is at present at Berkeley. 

Whether he is to pursue his studies further, 
or whether he is to leave college at the end of 
his Freshman year, the ability to read good 
prose easily, critically, and appreciatively, is 
surely the first acquisition that the student of 
English literature should obtain. To get this 
ability he must study not only the criteria by 
which style is to be judged, but also master- 
pieces of style to serve as ‘‘touchstones,’’ to 
borrow Mr. ARNOLD’s significant expression. 
For many reasons the stylists first studied 
should be modern writers, and to three of the 
most important of these Part I of MinTo’s 
Manual gives a very full and valuable intro- 
duction. Having mastered Prof. Minto’s 
terminology and method, the student takes 
up his account of the life, character, and 
opinions of DE QuINcy, supplementing it by 
the optional reading of PAGE, Mason, STE- 
PHEN, HoGG, and other writers to whom he is 
referred by the instructor. After the account 
of the characteristics of DE QuINCEY’s style 
has been carefully studied, an idea of the 
criticisms is gained by critical reading in class 
of not less that three of DE QuUINCEY’s most 
famous works. Those read during the term 
just closed were ‘The Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater,”’ English Mail- 
Coach,’’ and ‘‘ Joan of Arc.’’ As even this 


amount of reading was insufficient to show 


certain features of the author’s style, those 
connected with his critical and expository 
papers, for instance, each student read, out- 


_ side of the class, several essays selected from 


a list given by the instructor. Brief accounts 
of the essays read were prepared, and eight 


or ten of these papers read and commented 


on in class. At the close of the work every 
student had a good first-hand knowledge of 
the multifariousness of DE QuINCEY’s genius 
and the diversity of his style. The remainder 
of the first term was occupied with similar 
work with MACAULAY, the essays on MILTON, 
on BoswELv’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ and ‘‘Warren 


_ Hastings ’’ being the works read in class. 


During the second term CaRLyLE is stud- 


_ ied in the same manner ; the thoughtful, sug- 


gestive essays of GEORGE HENRY LEWES on 


Principles of Success in Literature,” 


_ reprinted from the Fortnightly Review espec- 


ially for the use of students, are carefully read 
in class ; and modern writers not represented 


| in the Manual are read and criticized accord- 


| 
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_ing to the method of Minto and the princi- 


ples of Lewes. The writers selected vary 
from year to year; those studied last year 
were RusKIN and ARNOLD. The student 
now being able to work independently, a list 
of twenty to thirty of our most prominent 
writers is given him, and the year’s study 
closes with an account of the work and 
style of some writer studied outside of the 
class-room without guidance. 

The second part of MINTO is not studied 
during the Freshman year. In an elective 
course in the Sophomore year it is studied in 
essentially the same manner, only the most 
prominent writers being considered. We 
have found, however, that students that do 
not elect this course make frequent reference 
in other English courses to the book whose 
method and worth they know so well. 

It is evident that no volume of selections 
would answer our requirements. We should, 
however, welcome a series of accurately re- 
printed, carefully edited and annotated prose 
classics, in neat pamphlet form with wide 
margins for the students to fill with notes ; 
and such a series it is understood that the 
publishers of this book have in preparation. 
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At present we are obliged to use the cheap 
and—unsatisfactory reprints, of Alden and 
Lovell, and those to which Prof. HENRY Mor- 
LEY is willing to lend his distinguished name ; 
‘‘books that are no books,’” ‘ badly printed 
on wretched paper, and swarming with mis- 
prints. 

The course outlined is, to be sure, anything 
but play for either students or instructors ; 
but I am confident that the results justify the 
time and effort spent upon it, and that many 
an alumnus looks back on ‘‘ Freshman Eng- 
lish’’ as one of the most valuable courses 
that he had in the University. And, after all, 
what CARLYLE says in regard to the making 
of worthy literature, isnoless applicable to its 
serious, earnest study. 

Wo. D. ARMES. 
University of California. 


PHONETICS. 


A Primer of Phonetics by HENRY SWEET, 
A.M., Pu.D. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1890. 8vo, pp. xi, 114. 

It is a privilege to invite special attention to a 

book that comes from the hand of a master. 

The merits of Mr. SwEET’s ‘ Primer’ are too 

well known to require any general comment, 

and the following remarks are offered solely in 
the hope of making a future edition of the ex- 
cellent work more accessible to beginners in 
the science of phonetics,and consequently of in- 

creasing its use among American scholars. I 

have used the ‘ Primer’ as the back ground for 

a series of lectures in general phonetics in the 

Johns Hopkins University, and most of the 

points touched upon below are those that have 

come up in the practical handling of the sub- 
ject with students who had had no previous 
phonetic training. The statement of the lead- 

ing facts of the science of phonetics in so lim- 

ited a compass as that presented in the treatise 

before us must necessarily be succinct and leave 
much to be supplemented by the teacher in 
the way of explanation of the principles laid 
down, and of commentary on the scientific 
views represented in the text. It is these helps 
that I think may be rendered more profitable 
and suggestive to the uninitiated by giving, 
perhaps, a little more attention in the work 


itself to certain minor details of presentation 
which I have ventured to note in the following 
remarks. The author’s endeavor, as stated in 
the preface, ‘‘ to make the present Primer as 
concise, definite, and practical as possible,’’ 
has been admirably carried out for those who 
have some elementary notions of physiological 
phonetics, but for the inexperienced this very 
brevity of statement often proves a stumbling- 
block. 

From one point of view, I regard the 
‘Primer’ as the happiest effort that has ever 
been made in dealing with general scientific 
phonetics, namely, in the sound-notation, and I 
heartily endorse the sentiment expressed by 
the writer on this point, ‘‘that the path of 
progress lies through the Visible Speech 
Analysis.’’ Leaving aside all. discussion of 
the merits of the Bell system, as such, I am 
firmly convinced that we shall never arrive at 
a satisfactory notation for scientific purposes 
until we have adopted some kind of rigid sym- 
bolic representation of sound. The system 
here used, that is, the Bell symbols as a sup- 
plement to the Latin script, is not perfect ; it is 
capable of great expansion and improvement, 
but, such as it is, it is infinitely preferable to 
any exclusive combinations of Latin, or other 
ordinary script. After having vainly tried for 
years to use different systems built up out of 
ordinary characters plus diacritics, I turned to 
the visible speech symbols, resolved to give 
them a fair and thorough trial. The result is 
that I could not now be induced to give them 
them up for any other signs at present in 
vogue for scientific work. OTTO JESPERSEN’S 
‘Analphabetic Symbols’: stands at the head, 
to my way of thinking, of all systems of sound- 
notation drawn from the resources offered by 
ordinary script. 

$17. Some modification of the language is 
here desirable. ‘‘Across the interior of the 
larynx ’’ hardly denotes the relation of the 
vocal plates to each other ; nor is the student 
likely to get a clear idea of the chord and carti- 
lage glottis without some further explanation. 
That ‘‘the two glottises can be narrowed or 

1Otto Jespsersen, ‘ The Articulations of Speech Sounds 


represented by means of Analphabetic Symbols.’ Marburg 
in Hessen, Elwert, 1889. 
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closed independently,’’ leaves the mind of the 
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beginner open to misapprehension as to the | 


mutual action of these two parts of one and the 
same organ, the larynx. Would it be possible 


for example, to close the cartilage glottis and | 
at the same time, leave the chord glottis open? | 


—§ 18. The uninitiated reader will fail, I fear, 
to get a correct impression when he finds the 
statement that the epiglottis is ‘‘on the top of 
the larynx,’’ and that certain sounds are pro- 
duced while the latter is covered by the form- 
er.—$19. In addition to the oral pharynx, 
mention should also be made of the other 
important part of the pharyngeal wall, the 
nasal pharynx.—§ 20. Is the learner to under- 


stand here that it is the uvula alone which | 


closes the passage to the nose in the produc- 
tion of oral sounds ?—§ 21. A little change in 
the wording of this paragraph would make its 


contents clearer to the uninitiated. We have | 


mentioned in succession, moving backward: 
1. edges (of the teeth); 2. teeth-rim: 3. 
gums ; 4. arch-rim; 5. arch (of which the front 
wall is the alveolars). Then follows, that ‘‘ the 
middle part of the palate ’’ is bounded at one 
extremity by No. 4, at the other by the soft 
palate, thus making No. 5 constitute a part of 
the hard palate.—§ 22. Since ‘ front’ has been 


used inthe preceding section to designate a _ 
certain part of the palate, would it not be well | 
to choose another term here to denote a part | 


of the tongue? 
$26 (b). A succinct review of the various 
theories with reference to the production of 


falsetto voice, may be found in HERMANN’s | 
* Handbuch der Physiologie, ii Theil’ (—‘Physi- | 


ologie der Stimme und Sprache’ by Dr. P. 
GriTzNeEr). The nodal 
vocal plates are here insisted on, and the ex- 
periments given to prove them will supple- 
ment the statement in this section.—§ 28 (a). 
Breathed sounds when whispered, remain 
unchanged: add ‘in quality’; they have of 


vibrations of the . 


course less force, according to §29. The/ in ~ 


fee is not absolutely the same whether the 


word is spoken with voice, or in whisper.— | 


$29. ‘‘ Whispered sounds are. . feebler than 
breathed ones.’’ Tothe beginner an apparent 


inconsistency may arise here with §25: ‘‘When | 
the glottis is wide open, no sound is produced _ 
This passive state of the glottis is called | 
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‘breath’’’...; or, again, with §48: “If an 
open vowel such as mid-back-wide is uttered 
with gentle breath instead of voice, we get a 
scarcely audible sigh ... ."’--—-§ 32. The vowel 
should be defined from the double point of 
view of both speaker and hearer; here we 
have that of the former only, namely, a result 
of physiological articulations. For the special 
acoustic side of the subject, I would recom- 
mend Prof. HELMHOLTz’ ‘ Sensations of Tone’ 
(p. 103, Eng. Translation, Second Edition): 

‘The vowels of speech are in reality tones 
produced by membranous tongues (the vocal 
chords), with a resonance chamber (the mouth) 
capable of altering in length, width, and pitch 
of resonance, and hence capable also of rein- 
forcing at different times different partials of 
the compound tone to which it is applied.’’2 

§ 39. It would be well for the student to have 
inner and oufer rounding defined, and then 
illustrated by reference to front and back 
vowels. The beginner is likely to attach to 
the word inner the idea of a modification of 
the interior of the resonance chamber by 
special contraction of the cheeks. The order 
of the visible speech symbols should be re- 
versed in fourth line from end of this para- 
graph; so with the two symbols that close the 
paragraph. The name ‘lip-back modifier’ 
should be given here to the symbol for inner 
rounding and reference made to §72 where 
the same is used with consonants.—§ 42. A 
clearer exposition of the subject of over- and 
under-rounding would be desirable. For ex- 
ample, at the end of §39 we have mid-back- 
wide + inner rounder = mid-back-round, and 
from this it would naturally be inferred that 
high-back-wide + the same symbol =high- 


back-round, but here it is stated that such is 


not the case. In fact, a few lines further on 
we are informed with reference to the German 
# in uber, that it is a compromise between 
mid-front-round and high-front-round. 

$50. In view of this statement, I apprehend 
that some misunderstanding might arise which 
would suggest changes in the tabular view of 
key words containing the vowels on p. 21; or 
a note would at least seem to be advisable for 
the inexperienced learner who might other- 

2 The whole of Part i of Prof. HEMHOLTz’ treatise is indis- 


pensable to the student of phonetics who would deal with the 
acoustic side of his subject. 
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wise regard all key words classed together as | 
having the same sounds for the vowels which | 
For example, | 
Swedish sol, sd, upp, etc., should be marked © 
as compromises between the sounds with 
which they are immediately associated in the | 
table and the corresponding higher or lower | 


they are intended to represent. 


ones, according as is indicated by the inner or 


outer rounder following the characteristic | 
visible speech symbol.—§ 63. Correct symbol | 
at top of second column in the vowel series — 
on p. 28: for high-mixed-wide-round, read | 


high-mixed-wide. 
$65. Put voice line in second /symbol at 


end of paragraph.—§$66. Read wide conso- | 


nants for ‘open consonants’ (1. 5). 

$69 (a). Slight modification is called for, 
perhaps, in the expressions ‘“‘ without any con- 
tact’’ (1. 2) and ‘‘ there may be slight contact ”’ 


(I. 7). 


‘impeded.’ 
§ 21, the expression here used: ‘‘ ridges of the 
gums.’’—§ 70. Front-open-voice consonant+ 
diacritic for looseness=‘ practically’ high- 


front or high-front wide vowel, but in $84. 


front-open-breath fronted is said to be ‘‘the 
exact consonantal equivalent of high-front 
vowel.’’ This is shown, too, in the series of 
symbols denoting the relations of consonants 
to vowels in $85 where the medium position 
represented by English simple front-open- 
voice is equivalent to mid-front vowel. 

§71 (c). In speaking of inversion, does 
‘lower edge of tongue-point ’’ mean “ lower- 
blade’’ as given in § 22?—$72. The lip-modi- 
fied back-open consonant is of so frequent 
occurrence that it would seem advisable to 
take some note of it in the table, p. 38. In 


page reference (p. 113, Appendix) for this — 


consonant, read 72 for 79. 
$79. It is to be hoped that for convenience 
of reference in a future edition of this ‘ Primer,’ 


the table of consonants will be inserted be- | 


tween §$$79, 80. As the metal now stands, 


broken several sections ahead of the point of | 
reference, the student is frequently incon- , 
venienced by having to turn the page after he 


has found the table-section. 
$84. A series of symbols showing the cor- 


respondences of pitch between consonants © 


I would suggest also for end of this — 
sentence ‘materially impeded,’ for simple | 
It would be well to define in | 
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and vowels would be very useful here. That 
inner + outer modifier = medium, should be 
stated in the Appendix. These symbols have 
been used in § 76 (end); they stand here, but 
are omitted in §§85, 86. These sections on 
the relations of consonants to vowels are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and suggestive, and I 
would suggest that they be considerably en- 
larged by a series of varied practical exercises, 
when the opportunity offers to reprint them. 
Every teacher knows how difficult it is to make 
students realize the exact difference between 


' consonant and vowel, to consonantize the one 


or vowelize the other. 

$105. A slight change in the wording here 
would make the subject of diminishing force 
in the production of a sound-group clearer to 
the uninitiated. Of course it is the consonant, 
and not the end of the vowel (following a long 
vowel) which is the weaker element, according 
to the illustration given.—§ 108. Correct wrong 
font s in the word wastressed.—§ 111. Uni- 
formity of stress’’ (I. 5): add, perhaps, ‘‘in 
a word or sentence ’’? 

$115. Vowel-glides are represented in the 
same way as ‘unsyllabic’ vowels. Should 
not these ‘vowel-glides’ be discriminated 
from the ‘ vowel-glides’ of $119 which are 
mere affections, or modifications, of the begin- 
ning or end of the vowel ?—§$ 118. Reverse the 
two symbol groups and write ‘latter’ instead 
of ‘former’ at the end of second line from the 
break in paragraph.—§ 119. Give subhead On- 
glides, similar to Off-glides in § 123, for conso- 
nant-glides. Corresponding to On-glides of 
§ 119, put subhead Off-g/ides for § 121. ‘Vowel- 
glide’ and ‘glide-vowel’ should be discrimi- 
nated.—§ 120. The diacritic representing the 
‘aspirate’ is not noted among the throat con- 
sonants, §$77, 120.—§ 121. Since the character- 
istic on-glides for both English and German 
are noted in $119, the student would natural- 
ly expect to find the off-glides also mentioned 
for both these languages. That for English 
alone is given.—$123. Would there be any 
objection to making the classification of con- 
sonant-glides uniform with that of vowel- 
glides? If not, we should have here the on- 


' glides for stops noted with reference to § 116 


(not following a vowel) and then with reference 
to § 127, following a vowel. After this, the sec- 
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tions on off-glides would fall in their natural 
order. ‘Consonant-glide’ and ‘ glide-conso- 
nant’ (§ 145) should be discriminated.—§ 125. 
An explanation of voice-glide and breath- 
glide would be useful. Page 111, voice and 
voice-glide are mentioned together and have 
the same symbol,—arrangement that is disturb- 
ing to a beginner. How, too, does he know 
whether these glides (voice and breath) are re- 
garded as belonging tothe consonant, or tothe 
vowels? They are the on-glides to vowels in 
section 119. Further explanation here would 
be helpful.—§ 134. Why ‘voiced’ buzzes? Ac- 
cording to section 65 the ‘ buzzes’ imply voice ; 
likewise in section 137 the simple ‘buzz’ is used 
only for voiced open consonants.—§ 135 (c) and 
§ 138. Would not ‘breath-voice’ and ‘ voice- 
breath’ be more definite designations for z than 
‘half-voice’ and ‘half-breath’? By the way, 
does ‘‘ Inthis last case,’’ of section 138, refer to 
second set of symbols, section 136,1.4? If so, 
closer connection between the sections would 
be desirable.—§ 139. Are the effects of ‘breath- 
glide ’ and ‘ breath-modifier’ thesame? Here 
we have the effect of breath-glide mentioned, 
but for illustration visible speech symbol and 
breath-modifier are used.—Perhaps a note to 
section 48 might add that this breath-modifier 
is also used with voiced consonants. 

§ 150. Close parenthesis, 1. 3, after ‘conso- 
nant-equivalents.’—§156. Put strong stress dia- 
critic before third symbol in first set of sym- 
bols, 1. 2 from end.—§ 158. Mark # for m sym- 
bol in geziemen.—§ 165. Compound falling 
diacritic is here exactly the same as that for 
open stress, section 159. The Appendix marks 
them differently. 

The text of this work is followed by about 
forty pages devoted to a treatment of the 
sounds in English, French, German, Latin and 
Greek, accompanied by literary specimens 
given in visible speech symbols, for each of 
these languages. More space is here natu- 
rally allotted to the English sounds than to 
those of any of the other languages. Mention 
is made in this analysis of a few only of the 
phonetic characteristics of American speech 
and these for the most part are confined to a 
special part of our country. The material 
which the author had at his command from 
this source, was evidently very limited and 


hence bears a local coloring that is interesting 
as far as it goes. For the French, the special 
Romance student will feel the lack of more 
detailed treatment, but the broad outlines of — 
the subject are here presented with a clearness 
and surety of perception that are rare for the 
non-specialist. 

Inthe Appendix, I find certain minor matters 
of arrangement and typographical detail that 
may perhaps be improved in a future edition: 
The diacritics should be classed, I think, 
according to subject ; for example, the ‘ round- 
ers’ ought to go together; so with the 
‘stresses,’ the ‘ glides,’ ‘breathers,’ ‘modifiers,’ 
etc. P. 111, classify ‘ voice-glide’ under the 
glides and explain (cf. p. 112), first cgl. 1. 11. 
P. 112, first col., reverse second symbol ; give 
‘stop-modifier,’ 69 (c). P. 112, second col. 
lines 7, 8, for 162 read 165; 1. 13, for 43 read 
46. P. 113, col. 1, add ‘whisper-glide’ 140; 
lines 1, 2, the same diacritic (121 a, 125) repre- 
sents ‘gradual vowel-glide’ and ‘breath-glide.’ 
A remark should perhaps call the student’s 
attention to the difference between them, 
according to situation. Lines 17, 18, for 79 
read 72; col. 2,1. 17, read ‘consonant-glide’ 
115. This glide and ‘non-syllabic modifier’ 
should be characterized. Last line, ‘throat- 
stop modifier’ should be explained; the be- 
ginner is likely to take the symbol indicating 
this as composed of ‘lip-modifier’+‘stop- 
modifier.’ 

If a full index could be added in a future 
edition of this admirable work, it would be a 
most valuable aid to students. Where, for 
example, would the beginner look for a treat- 
ment of ‘ vowel-likes,’ to which reference is 
frequently made? 


Tristan l’ Hermites Le Parasite und seine 
Quelle von A. L. STIEFEL. [Archiv fiir 
das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Litteraturen, \xxxvi. Band, 1. Heft. 8vo, pp. 
34-] 

FRANCOIS TRISTAN L’HERMITE, one of the 

most prominent of CORNEILLE’s contempories 

but now almost forgotten, gave to the pub- 
lic in the year 1654 his comedy entitled 

‘Le Parasite.’ Mr. STIEFEL has succeeded 
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in tracing back the line of descent of this play 
to an Italian comedy by GIovAN BATTISTA 
De_tA Porta. This comedy was called 
‘ Olimpia,’ and was published in Naples in 
1589. 

Four years prior to this, in 1585, there ap- 
peared in Paris an Italian comedy called 
‘L’Angelica,’ by one ForNARIS. These two 
Italian plays have a remarkable similarity, 


and the writer first shows that the ‘ Angelica,’ | 


although published four years earlier, was 
plagiarized from the ‘Olimpia,’ which prob- 


ably was acted on the stage frequently before | 
it was published. This point is established 


by quotations from the publisher’s preface to 
the ‘ Penelope’ of DELLA PorTaA and from 
BARTOLI’s ‘ Notizie istoriche de’ Comici Ital- 
iani,’ Padua 1781, and by the detailed com- 
parison of the characters, scenes, etc., of the 
two plays. 

The ‘ Angelica’ seems to have had quite a 
success in Paris, and was translated into 
French anonymously. There are a number 
of indications which point to LARIVEy as the 
probable translator. 


Mr. STIEFEL proceeds to show that ‘Le 
Parasite ’ was based on the ‘ Angelica’ rather — 
than on the ‘Olimpia.’ This was a_ point | 
not easy of determination. For, as the | 
plots of the two Italian plays practically — 


offer no decisive differences, it became neces- 


sary to make the most careful comparison of | 
‘Le Parasite’ with both. This the writer 


does, making numerous and copious quota- 


tions from all three plays. The result isas we | 
should expect ; namely, that a play which had | 
been printed and performed at Paris should | 


fall into TrisTANn’s hands rather than one 
printed in Italy. 

But there still remains a doubt in the writer’s 
mind whether Tristan did not really use the 
French translation of the ‘ Angelica,’ which ap- 
peared in 1599, and not the original ‘Angelica’ 
itself. The archaic language of ‘ Le Parasite’ 
and several other circumstances seem to point 
in that direction, but Mr. STIEFEL has not been 
able to consult a copy of the translation and is 
reluctantly obliged to leave the decision to be 
made by some one else. 

The three unities are strictly observed both 
in the two Italian plays and in the French 


version, while in the latter the action has 
been simplified by reducing the number of the 
characters from fifteen to ten. The influence 
of the times may also be noted in the fact that 
parts of the Italian play where a certain 
amount of coarseness was introduced have 
been very much softened by Tristan. He 
appears in this play as an imitator and not as 
a mere translator, a considerable part of the 
dialogue and scenes being of his own inven- 
tion. But in his attempt at decking out an 
antiquated play in a modern dress he was 
far less successful than either Rotrov before 
him, or MOLIERE after him. 


GEORGE C. KEIDEL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNSTRESSED wh. 
To THE Ep1Tors OF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 


Sirs :—Some time ago Prof. E. L. WALTER 
called my attention to the fact that he found 
himself saying ‘* Wy, why?’’ where the excla- 
mation was unaccented and the interrogative 
accented. This was the first time I had 
noticed a difference between strong and weak 
forms with wh, but on testing myself and others 
I found it the rule in my own speech and in 
that of a large number of the students in 
the university. Thus, watdver you dé; werdver 
you gb; wenever you seé’im; wy, dnyone can 
tell you thét. In slow and measured speech 
1 have wh, in these cases, but then they 
are no longer weak forms. In strong forms 
I regularly have wh, except in the case 
of the exclamation ‘“‘why!’’ Prof. CaLvin 
Tuomas first reminded me of prolonged ac- 
cented ‘‘ wy, wy /’’ used particularly in speak- 
ing to children. I find wy as an exclamation 
to be artificial with me even when accented. 
This is evidently a case of substitution of the 
weak form for the strong, when the weak 
form is the more commonly used. We have 
an exact parallel in you just it dv er, where 
the weak form of of (original only in such 
cases as in the name ov Gill the sdints) is used 
as a preposition (which is usually unaccented), 
although here accented. The adverb(SwEET, 
‘H. E. S.’§ 912), which is always accented, 
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retains the voiceless fricative, spelled of; 
just as the interrogative why, which is regu- 
larly accented, also does. In the case of 
wharf, | can remember that as a child I said 
warf and was surprised when I learned the 
spelling. Warf, but not with my consonantal 
r, Prof. SHELDON (Dialect Notes ii, p. 42) 
says is common in New England. I cannot 
account for the w in this case. I see that 
SwEeEtT (§ 918 end) supposes. that just such 
aseries of strong and weak forms as my 
speech presents existed in southern Eng- 
land before all wh’s there became w’s. 

I cannot agree with Prof. SHELDON in sup- 
posing that wA/ in America is more or less arti- 
ficial. It was only in the last century (SWEET 
$918) that in Southern England wf began to 
be levelled under w, and not until this century 
that the change was carried out even there. 
I think it much more likely that there has 
been no change in the larger part of our coun- 
try (as there has been none in the direction 
of win northern England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land), though the fact that so large a part 
of our population has always been of Scotch 
and of Irish extraction may have helped to 
hold us back. Personally I know of regular 
zw for wh only in Maryland, and in certain 
circles in New York City. 


GEORGE HEMPL. 
University of Michigan, 


BISHER UND SEITHER. 
To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


Sirs:—Is not K. G. ANDRESEN’s attempt 
to correct GOETHE in the use of the above 
particles, a mistake? The passage occurs 
on p. 1o1 of his well-known book: ‘ Sprach- 
richtigkeit und Sprachgebrauch im Deutsch- 
en,’ 5te Auflage, Heilbronn, 1887. He says: 


Zwischen disher und seither richtig zu unter- 
scheiden halt nicht schwer, wenn man darauf 
achtet, dass sich jenes auf die Ausdehnung 
bis zum Zeitpunkt des Sprechenden bezieht, 
mit seither aber von einer vorhergehenden 
Zeit an gerechnet wird. . . . Hiernach irrt 
Goethe, wenn er schreibt: ‘ Diese Produktion 
war es, die den Blick in eine hdhere, bedeu- 
tendere Welt aus der literarischen und birger- 
lichen in welcher sich die Dichtkunst disher 
bewegt hatte, gliicklich eréffnete’; es hatte 
seither heissen sollen.”’ 


The passage referred to occurs in ‘ Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit’ ii, 7, p. 256 (Cotta’sche 
Bibliothek). LrssInG’s service to German 
poetry is spoken of, and it is surely correct to 
use bisher meaning down to the time of the 
person or circumstances spoken of, as well 
as down to the time of the person speaking. 
It is curious to find a critic so complacently 
napping. 

W. M. TweEeEDIE. 
Mt. Allison College, Canada. 


THE PHONETIC SECTION. 


To THE Epirors oF Mop. Norss: 


Strs:—I have thus far received about a 
hundred answers to my last circular, of which 
I distributed 500 copies. As my statistics will 
be of but little value unless I get at least 200 
replies, I trust this note will serve as a re- 
minder to those of your readers who have 
forgotten to return the sheets sent them. 

C. H. GRANDGENT, 


Secretary. 
19 Wendell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

One is fairly at a loss, from the point of 
view of Romance philology, whether to shed 
smiles or tears over the labor expended on 
the establishment of the ‘‘ etymology of osteria 
and similar words,’’ in the March number of 
the Classical Review. That the author of the 
article in question should have felt an interest 
in showing how many classical scholars, great 
and small, have advertised their ignorance of 
the correct etymology of Fr. héée, Ital. oste, 
etc., is not unnatural; but that the editors of 
the Review should have accorded him space 
to quote from books, at a length and in a 
manner delightfully amusing (or touchingly 
pathetic), the general laws of Latin and Ro- 
mance phonology in their bearing on the case, 
without the slightest reference to any Ro- 
mance etymological dictionary to see whether 
he was only beating empty air, must be a gen- 
uine surprise. On account of their antiquity 
the first two editions of Diez’ ‘Etymolo- 
gisches WO6rterbuch’ are now difficult of ac- 
cess, but in the third edition, which appeared 
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in 1869, and in the two subsequent issues of 
the work, the etymology so naively advanced 
in the Review of 1891 is clearly stated, and 
the stone of stumbling to the classical scholars 
carefully set aside.—But let us, as a specimen, 
quote at least the inept conclusion of a long 
story—not from D1Ez, but from the Classical 
Review: 

‘‘Compare the loss of p in acheter (Lat. 
adcaptare). Hosp'tem [‘‘ imagining the latter 
form for convenience sake as a possible stop- 
ping point in the degradation of the word ”’] 
in accordance with this principle drops into 
hostem, and by the regular weakening of the 
ending into which in turnis 
by Italian in the form os¢e, out of which by 
the addition of the ending eria comes os- 
teria.” 

It would be of interest to Romance scholars 
to have more light thrown upon this ‘“‘ending”’ 
-eria. 


The Clarendon Press have published Strat- 
MANN’S ‘Middle English Dictionary’ as re- 
arranged, revised, and enlarged by HENRY 
BRADLEY. This is the only ‘‘ complete ”’ dic- 
tionary of English from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century ; it is full enough to enable the 
student to read any literary work belonging 
to that period, and it is incomplete enough to 
show how much of special investigation is still 
required to determine with exactness the 
source and meaning of many Middle English 
words and idioms. Mr. BRADLEY’s revision 
altogether supersedes the German editions of 
this work, and supplies a basis upon which 
the combined efforts of Middle English 
scholars should build. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the time may not be long delayed 
when the results to be gathered from the read- 
ing of additional texts and from a continued 
sifting of special studies in Middle English, 
may be incorporated in a further revision of 
this dictionary. In its present form Mr Brap- 
LEY has maintained his high rank as a scholar 
and lexicographer, and has deserved the 
thanks of all students of English. 

The ‘ Library of American Literature ’ com- 
piled by E. C. STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY 
HvuTCHINSON (xi vols. ; Charles L. Webster & 
Co., New York) has been completed, and has 
received from the critics that stamp of ap- 
proval that places it upon the list of indispen- 


sable books. It is indispensable as a work for 
general reference, as well as for the specific 
study of American literature and _ history. 
No school or college library should fail to 
place these volumes on an accessible shelf. 
This library ‘in little’ is without a rival, and, 
from the nature of the enterprise, must long 
continue without one. It supplies, for many 
purposes, the place of many books of which a 
large number are either very costly or long 
out of print. To teach or study American 
literature and history without the aid of these 
volumes requires the resources of a specially 
equipped library, but even with such resour- 
ces the editorial work of selection and ar- 
rangement and biographical annotation be- 
stowed upon this thesaurus, will be found to 
furnish the best laid for further expansion. 
The compilers and the publishers of this work 
are to be complimented upon an achievement 
that deserves national gratitude. 


Dania, a new journal devoted to the study 
of Danish folk-lore and dialect peculiarities, 
will be welcomed by all interested in these 
subjects. The publication is under the direc- 
tion of the University-Jubilee Danish Society, 


the editors being OtTTo JESPERSEN and - 


KRISTOFFER Nyrop. Dr. JESPERSEN, the well- 
known phonologist of Copenhagen, has charge 
of the linguistic department, Dr. Nyrop of the 
folk-lore. The most important article in the 
first number is undoubtedly Dr. JESPERSEN’s, 
entitled ‘‘ Dania’s Lydskrift.””’ The system of 
signs to be employed by contributors to the 
journal is founded in the main on the Lyds/ere, 
published last year by the author in conjunc- 
tion with WERNER DAHLERUF, and conse- 
quently shows many divergences from Lync- 
By’s older system. The impression derived 
from a single reading of the scheme is a satis- 
factory one. The terms are simple and con- 
sistent, and the signs employed are sugges- 
tive and readily distinguished. Length is indi- 
cated by a dot after the letter, instead of by a 
line under it, as in LYNGBy’s system. Accent 
is shown by a perpendicular line placed be- 
fore the accented syllable, the degree of 
accent being indicated by raising or lowering 
the line. After a brief introduction, in which 
the main divergences from LyNGBy’s system 
are pointed out, the author presents tables of 
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the consonants and vowels, and then passes on 
to the consideration of each seperate sound. 
The journal is not intended to be exclusively 
scientific, but appeals for support to all per- 
sons concerned in any way with the study of 
the Danish language and people. A special 
appeal is made to teachers, physicians and 
clergymen to contribute material for the 
study of the different dialects and supersti- 
tions of Denmark. Judging from the first 
number, Vania fully deserves all the encour- 
ment it may receive. 


PERSONAL. 

Frep. M. PAGE, for several years past Prof. 
of Modern Languages in the University of the 
South (Sewanee, Tenn.), has been appointed 
Reader in Romance Languages at Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Prof. TH. W. Hunt of Princeton College, 
will deliver a course of Saturday morning 
lectures on ‘‘ Robert Browning,’’ at Columbia 
College, N. Y. 


Prof. MELVILLE B. ANDERSON of the State 
University of Iowa, has just completed an 
extended series of successful popular lectures 
on comparative literature, at Davenport and 
Iowa City. The special subject treated was, 
‘The Literary Precursors of the French Revo- 
lution,’”’ involving a comprehensive survey of 
the main tendencies of thought in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. The founding 
of a permanent organization for University 
Extension, is one of the good results of the 
course given at Davenport. 


In the announcement of the Summer course 
of study for Glenmore School (Adirondacks) 
for the Culture Sciences, we note the following 
lectures: 1. Theory of A®sthetic Values, 
2. Literary Movements of the Nineteenth 
Century, or the Value of Realism, by Prof. 
Frep N. Scott of the University of Michigan ; 
1. Epochs of English Literature, 2. Edmund 
Spenser and His Poetry, by Mr. Epwarp H. 
Griccs of Indiana University. If there bea 
demand, lectures will also be give on DANTE’s 
‘Divina Commedia’ and on G6THE’s ‘ Faust.’ 
Among the names of distinguished lecturers, 
in this course, on Philosophy, etc., those of Mr. 
Tuomas Davipson and Dr. Wa. T. Harris, 


United States Commissioner of Education, 
may be noted. 


THOMAS R. PRICE, Prof. of English Literature 
in Columbia College, N. Y., has been granted 
leave of absence for one year, which he will 
spend in Europe. During this time Mr. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS will deliver at Columbia 
the following courses of lectures: 1. on English 
Versification, 2. on The Humorous Drama, 
3. on Prose Fiction in the Nineteenth Century ; 
and Mr. EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN will 
give a series on English Poetry. 


Dr. EpwarD S. Joynes, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of South Carolina, 
recently delivered before the South Carolina 
College for women, at Columbia, an interesting 
and suggestive lecture on ‘‘The Study of 
German.” 

CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH has resigned his 
position as Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature in Columbia College, N. Y., 
and purposes to occupy himself in the future 
with special work in Scandinavian and Com- 
parative Literature. Professor SmiruH_ has 
frequently lectured on these subjects before 
several of the New England Universities and 
Colleges; such as, Harvard, Brown, Amherst, 
Wellesley and Smith. He was appointed at 
Columbia in 1880 as Instructor in Icelandic and 
Danish, and two years later accepted the post, 
with the title as indicated above, in the hope 
that he might be able to devote his energies to 
the comparative study of literature. 


THEODORE DE BANVILLE. 


The last of the Romanticists has gone. 
THEODORE PAULLAIN DE BANVILLE the chief 
disciple of THEOPHILE GAUTIER, passed away 
on the 13th of March. He was born at Mou- 
lins in the department of Allier, March 23d, 
1823, the son of a naval officer; and going to 
Paris at an early age began his literary career 
by devoting himself at first to poetry. In this 
the great masters of the time were HuGo, 
GAUTIER, ALFRED DE Musset. The latter 
was the idol of the French youth and the first 
volume of DE BANVILLE’s verse, ‘ Les Caria- 
tides,’ (1872) was entirely after the spirit of 
Musset. But his artistic nature did not allow 
him to follow long a poet whose creative prin- 
ciple was his emotion. The refined and pol- 
ished and more objective GAUTIER proved a 
more sympathetic master, and DE BANVILLE 
joined formally the school of art for art. He 
became its leading supporter in the post-Ro- 
mantic generation. second collection of 
poems, ‘Les Stalactites’ (1826), was followed by 
short plays and stories in prose, of which ‘ Les 
Pauvres Saltimbanques’ (1853), his most suc- 
cessful effort in that line, gave him a solid 
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literary reputation. Another volume of poe- 
try, ‘Les Odes funambulesques’ (1857), intro- 
duces into verse the slang words of the cen- 
tury. Sketches of Parisian life, ‘Les Camées 
parisiennes ’ (1866-1873), comedies in one act, 
as ‘Gringoire’ (1866), critical studies, shown 
in his work on CREPET’s ‘ Poétes frangais’ 
(1861-1863), and articles for journals, notably 
the dramatic criticisms in the ational begun 
in 1869, reveal the versatility of his talent. He 
was a Parnassian also, and took part in that 
poetical manifesto, ‘Le Parnasse contempo- 


rain’ (1866), which under GAUTIER’s guidance ~ 
preceded the Universal Exposition of 1867. | 


After the Franco-Prussian war his ‘Idylles 
prussiennes’ (1871) gave expression to his 
patriotic indignation. His ‘ Ballades joyeuses’ 
(1873) and ‘ Les Occidentales ’ (1875) were suc- 
cessful attempts to revive the forms of pre- 
Renaissance verse, the ronde/, the virelai, and 
kindred strophes which since that time have 
met with such favor in English society verse. 
He tried his hand at spectacular plays, as 
‘Riquet a la houppe’ after PERRAULT’s 
‘Mother Goose,’ again at short comedies, as 
‘Socrate et sa femme,’ brought out at the 
Théatre francais in 1885; he wrote tales and 
sketches for the Echo de Paris and Gil Blas; 
he published another volume of stories, 
‘Madame Robert’ (1887), and polished his 
verses, up to his last illness, living always 
apart from the world of business, a devotee of 
art and of that alone. He was arelic of a 
former time, an evolution of Romanticism, but 
along the lines of fancy, making the form and 
not the thought the essential element in his 
work, a painter in words, asculptor in phrases, 
in temperament a mild Epicurean, in convic- 
tion an artist and in practice likewise. For he 
worked conscientiously every day at his trade. 
After him there is noone to hold aloft the ban- 
ner under which were ranged the champions 
of the first performance of ‘‘ Hernani.’’ The 
Romantic era is definitely closed. 

The poetical doctrines of THEODORE DE 
BANVILLE and of his school are given formal 
expression in his ‘ Petit traité de poésie fran- 
caise ’ (1872), instructive both as to the manner 
in which he regarded his art and as to what that 
art really was. ‘‘ Our poetical instrument,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is the versification of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, perfected by the great poets of the nine- 
teenth, a versification the whole science of 
which is contained in a single book, ‘La Lé- 
gende des Siécles’ of Victor HuGo, which 
ought to be the Bible and Gospel of every 
French versifier.’’ But the great essential 
versification, he goes on to state, is the rime, 
and the rime must be rich rime, never less 
than that, and it must be varied. Noinversion, 
overflow at will, above all no rules such as 
were put on art by BoILeAu, for by rules the 
mediocre poets alone profit. But let each man 
be a law to himself while studying the exam- 
ples of the masters, and let the verse be the 
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sensuous and varied expression of scenes and 
objects formerly considered to be in the prov- 
ince of the fine arts only. In this he but pro- 
longs the views of GAUTIER. Now the wind is 
towards the imitation of musical sounds in 

oetry (the Symbolists), and DE BANVILLE 
ived to see this other generation of innovators 
no less ardent and convinced than his own. 


F. M. WARREN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


KONRAD GISLASON. 


On the 4th of January, Konrad Gislason died 
at Copenhagen. GisSLASON was born in Ice- 
land, July 3, 1808. After graduating from the 
Latin School at Bessestad, he went to Copen- 
hagen for the purpose of studying law. His 
love for languages, however, induced him to 
change his course, and in 1839 he was ap- 
pointed to an Arna-Magusean stipend. Seven 
years later he was elected an assistant at the 
Reykjavik Latin School, a position which, for- 
tunately for the scientific world, he declined. 
In 1848, GisLASON became Lector at the Uni- 
versity of eg ge and in 1862 he was pro- 
moted toa full professorship. This position 
he retained until his retirement five years ago. 

GisLAson’s first important scientific work 
was an editton of ‘ Hrafnkels saga Freysgod4, 
brought out in Copenhagen in conjunction 
with P.G. THoRSEN. It is of special value 
and interest as marking a distinct advance in 
the methods of editing Icelandic texts. In 
1846 appeared his discussion of the elements 
of Old Icelandic, entitled ‘Um frumparta 
fslenzkra tungu { fornéld.’ In the following 
year GisLAsOn published ‘ Sagan af Helga og 
Grimi Droplaugarsonum’ and a second edition 
of ‘Hrafnkels saga.’ Two years later appeared 


‘Toser séggur af Gisla Siirssyni’ and in 1852. 


‘F4stbredrasaga.’ The year before, 1851, 
GisLason had published the work for which 
he will undoubtedly be most gratefully remem- 
bered, the ‘Dénsk ordab6k med fslenzkum 
pydingdum,’ the only dictionary of the kind in 
existence. Of his ‘Oldnordisk Formlsere’ 
(1858), only the first part appeared. His last 
was in connection with the great edition of 
‘ Njéla’ (1875-89), the greater part of whose 
versification is explained by him. In addition 
to these independent publications, GisLASON 
was the author of a great number of articles on 
Icelandic lexicography and versification. 
GisLason’s methods as an investigator were 
characterized throughout by thoroughness and 
exactness. During his long life, he devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to the study of his 
ancient tongue, and deserved to the full the 
many honors that were conferred upon him. 


DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 
Columbia College. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


Arkiv FOR NORDISK FILOLOGI. NEw Series. 
VoL. Ill. Part 3.—Baer, R.¢., Uber die handschrift- 
en und redactionen der pidreks saga.—Rygh, 0., 
Norske Stedsnovne paa /o (da, 8/6 og lignende). Jiimte 
Efterskrift: ‘“*Om norska ortnamn pa lo” av Fr. 
Hiiffier, och Exkurs: “‘Om Forandring af Genusi 
norske Stedsnavne ” av Sophus Bugge.— Lind, E. H., 
Bibliografi fir ar 1889.—Jonsson, Finnur, Nekrolog 
over Gislason.—Kock, Axel., Anmiilan av 
“ Dalalagens bijningsliira af E. Brate.” 


DANIA, TIDSKRIFT FOR FOLKEMAL OG FOLKE- 
MINDER. BiINDI. HFTE I.—Nyrop, Kr., Klude- 
treeet.—Jespersen, Otte, Danias Lydskrift.—Smating 
og Foresp9rgsler. I. Fostbroderskab (Kr. N.). II. 
Hestesko (Kr. N.). Mon (Jsp.). 


PoeET-LoRE.—January, February, March, April: 
Buckham, James, Some Characteristics of Persian 
Poetry.—Cook, Albert 8., Literary Factors in Tenny- 
son’s “St. Agnes.’’—Koerner, Sinclair, Solar Myths in 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream.’’—Brown. Anna Rob- 
ertson, “The Battle of Brunanburh,” translated.— 
Rolfe, W. J., Notes on ‘“‘The Tempest.”—Seymour 
Charles, “‘ Romeo and Juliet” in French.—Hartmann, 
€.8., Modern Scandinavian Authors.—Smyth, A. H., A 
Greek Hamlet.”’—Pancost, H. 8., Old Age and Poets. 
—Fruit, J. P., The Destiny of Marriage: Portia and 
the Caskets.—Jastrow, Morris, “ Mr. Sludge” and 
Modern Spiritualism.—Seudder, D., Comparative Study 
of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Michael,” Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden,’ Browning's “Andrea Del Sarto.” Hart, Kath- 
erine, Such “Sarcenet Surety.”—Brownlow, E. B., 
Wyatt’s Sonnets and their Sources.—Heard, John Jr., 
Jokai: The Father of Hungarian Literature.—Brown, 
Anna Robertson, ** The Wanderer,” translated.—trif- 
fiths, L. M., Shakespearian Qualities of ““A King and 
no King.” —Skeat,Ethel @., Fairy-Lore: “ Midsummer 
Night’e Dream.’’—Furness, H. H., The Meaning of 
“Talents” in “A Lover’s Complaint.’’—Banks, Isa- 
bella, The true History of the London Shakespeare 
Tercentenary.—Koerner, Sinclair, ‘“‘Hamiet” as a 
Solar Myth.—Porter, Charlotte, Browning's Tribute to 
Shakespeare. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. TOME IV, FASCICULE 4. 
4me TRIMESTRE 1890.—Lebaigue, Ch., L. Clédat, 
Michel Bréal, De)boulle, abbé Rousselot, Antoine 
Thomas, Chabaneau, F. Brunot, Marty-Laveaux, 
Louis Havet,Crouslé: Les consonnes doubles.—Cledat, 
L., Conclusion de la consultation sur les consonnes 
doubles, et plan général de réforme orthographique.— 
Riviere, Maurice, Patois de St-Maurice-de-l’ Exil, Lou 
cayion de Plitoncourt.—Fertiault, E., Dictionnaire du 
langage populaire Verduno-Chalonnais, lettre C.-t.- 
L., Différentes valeurs de “ tout.’’—Chant de quéte en 
patois de Périgueux.—Chronique.—Livres et Articles 
signalés. 


PHONETISCHE STUDIEN. IV. BAND, 2. HEFT.— 
Swoboda, Wilhelm, in Graz, Zur geschichte der pho- 
netik (11).—Lloyd, R. J.,in Liverpool, Speech sounds: 
their nature and causation. (Fortsetzung: II).—Ke- 
witsch in Landsberg a. d. Warte, Die reform der hé- 
heren schulen,—Sprechsaal.—Vietor,W.,Beantwortung- 


en des fragebogens “ Zur methodik des sprachunter- 
richts.”—Rezensionen.—Lloyd, R. J., A. Tiinzer, Die 
natur unserer sprachlaute mit berticksichtigung des 
franzésischen und englischen.—Schroeer, A., Henry 
Sweet, A Primer of Spoken English.—Wilke, E., Dr. 
Rudolf Degenhardt, Lehrgang der englischen sprache. 
—Sturmfels, L., Dr. Fredrich Glauning, Lehrbuch der 


englischen sprache.—Boeddeker, K., C. Humbert, 
Nochmals das ¢ muet und der vortrag tranzésischer 
verse.—Harnish, Albert, Dr. Heinrich Liwe, Unter- 
richtsbriefe zur schnellen und sicheren erlernung 
fremder sprachen.—Wandschneider, W., Karl Ktihn, 
Franzésisches Jesebuch. 3. aufil.—sierbaum, J., H. 
Berger, Zur reform des franzésischen unterrichts.— 
Senff-tieorgi, Heinrich Oberlinder, (bungen zur er- 
lernung einer dialektfreien aussprache.—Hrwiderung- 
en.—J. Baudisch-W. Swoboda.— Notizen.—Zur ortho- 
a in den englischen schulen. Alexander John 


REVUE DES PaTois GALLO-ROMANS. TOBRE 
No. 12. 1890. se Gatto de 
Bourberain (Céte-d’Or).—Marchot, Paul, Etymologies 
wallonnes.—Fourgeaud, L’Abbe, Patois de Puybarraud 
(Charente). Le Nom (suite).—Roussy, Uh., Le Conte 
du Renard (Patois de Bournois, Doubs).—Kdmont, E., 
Lexique Saint-Polois (suite).—Devaux, A., Les con- 
tinuateurs de 2 tonique dans 
Tables.—NO. 13. JANVIER, 1889, 4¢ Année.—Passy, 
Paul, Patois de Sainte-Jamme (seine-et-Oise).—Mar- 
chot, Paul, Les patois du Luxembourg central.—Dion, 
L’Abbe, A., Patois de Lachaussée (Meuse).-- Rabiet, 
L’Abbe, Lettre de Jean Tiercelet sur le chemin de fer 
de Chatillon 4 Kesangon.—Edmont, E., Lexique Saint- 
Polois (suite).—Chronique. 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER_NEUEREN 
PRACHEN YND ITTERATUREN. LXXXVI. BAND, 
HEFT.— andlungen. —Hoops, Johannes, Lessings 
erhiltnis zu a Emil, Chaucer und 
Albertanus Brixiensis.—Stiefel, A. L., Tristan Her- 
mites Le Parasite und seine Quelle.—Aleine Mitteilung- 
en.—Bolte, J.. Das Liederbuch der Konstanze Philip- 
de E., Zur Intelligenza.— 
appes, Zu Archiv LXXXV, 117.—Z., J., Die neun 
Eigenschaften des Weines.—Beurleilungen und kurze 
Anzeigen.—Doering, A., Dr. E. Wolff, Prolegomena der 
litterar-evolutionistischen Poetik.—Zupitza, Julius, 
Deutsch-gotisches Wérterbuch nebst einem Anhange 
enthaltend eine sachlich geordnete Ubersicht des 
gotischen Wortschatzes und eine Sammlung von Re-- 
densarten und Sprtichen von Dr. Oskar Priese.—Roe- 
diger, Max, Theodor von Sosnusky, Sprachstinden. 
Eine Bltitenlese aus der modernen deutschen Erzih- 
lungs-Litteratur.—Doering, A., Dr. W. Cosack, Les- 
sings Laokoon. Ftir den weiteren Kreis d2r Gebildet- 
en und die oberste Stufe héherer Lehranstalten bear- 
beitet und erliiutert, Vierte, berichtigte und ver- 
mehrte Auflage.—Hoelscher, L., Die Stellung des Max 
Piccolomini in der Wallenstein-Dichtung. Von Prof. 
Dr. K. Reuss. Programm des Gymnasiums zu Pforz- 
heim.—Doering, A.. W. Wetz, Shakspere vom Stand- 
der vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte. 
rste Band: Die Menschen in Shaksperes Dramen.— 
Z., J.. Lady Baby. A Novel. By Dorothea Gerard.— 
Z., J.. The Fugitives. By Mrs. Oliphant.—Z., J., Mrs. 
Fenton. A Sketch. By W. E. Norris.—Z, J.. Ruffino 
and other Stories. By Ouida.—Z., J.. The End Crowns 
All. A Life-Story. By Emma Marshall.—Z., J., A 
Cigarette-Maker’s Romance. By F. Marion Crawford. 
—t., J., The Word and the Will. A Novel. By James 
Payn.—4Z., J., Margaret Byng. A Novel. y F.C. 
Philips and Perey Fendall.—Z., J., One Life, One 
Love. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon.—4Z., J., A Bride 
from the Bush. By Ernest William Hornung.—Z., J., 
A Ward of the Golien Gate. By Bret Harte.—Wych- 
ram, J., Anthologie des poétes francais. Sammlung 
ranzésischer Gedichte. von Albert 
Benecke.—Mahrenholtz, R., Dr. W. Knérich, Moliéres 
Werke, II. Band. Les Précieuses ridicules. 
Femmes savantes.—Mahrenholtz, R., Rousseau und 
die deutsche Geistesphilosophie. Ein Beitrag zur 
— des deutschen Idealismus von Richard 
ester. 
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